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AWAII IS AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
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Your attention is directed to the two ollebing letters: 
one from the Secretary of the Organization Committee 
for Constitutional Campaign and Celebration; the other 
from the Honorable C. J. McCarthy, Governor of Ha- 
waii. 

September 24th will be appropriately celebrated in 
every public school in the Territory as CONSTITU- 
TION DAY. The program of each school will be left 
to the discretion of the principal, acting with the Super- 
vising Principal. 

“A thorough popular knowledge of the fundamental 
elements of our political system is essential to our na- 
tional safety, and to the safety of those institutions 
which we hold in trust for all humanity.” 

This is genuine constructive patriotism. This is edu- 
cation for the New Era. Make CONSTITUTION DAY 
a great day in your opening week. 

Cordially yours, 
VAUGHAN MACCAUGHEY, 
Superintendent. 


August 12, 1919, 
y Honorable Vaughan MacCaughey, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Dear Sir: 

{ am in receipt of a letter from the “Organization 
Committee for Constitutional Campaign and Celebra- 
tion,’ asking me to use my best efforts towards cele- 
brating Constitution Day, September 17th. 

I firmly believe that it is desirable with the mixed 
population we have here, that we take note of this day 
by having appropriate exercises in the schools, there- 
fore, I would ask that you get in communication with 
the principals of the different public schools so as to 
enable them to prepare a program. 

By notifying the principals of the large schools at an 
early date, it will make it possible for them to select 
speakers for the large schools and it will also give the 
principals of the small schools time to prepare data 
which will be suitable to the intelligence of the pupils 
under their control. 

Hoping that you will give this matter your earnest 
attention, I beg to remain, 

: Very truly yours, 
C.J. MeGARTETY, 
Governor of Hawaii. 


P.S.: Iam enclosing copy of a letter from the com- 
mittee, which although dated April 16th, 1919, only 
reached me today. 


Headquarters : National Security League, New York Gi Ly 
April 16, 1919, — 

The Honorable Chas. J. McCarthy, i 
Governor of Hawaii. os 
Dear Sir: . 2s ete 
The termination of hostilities in Europe has abruptly 
changed the aspect of the patriotic work of the societies 
whose mission is the creation of an intelligent enthusi- * 
asm for things American. During the last four years 5 
we have been intent upon the problem of unifying pub- . 
lic opinion regarding the great issues involved ee 
winning of the war against military autocracy. — 
Today the people understand the meaning of what = be 
have destroyed; but they are not fully informed as to 
what we have saved. If we bring home to them, by , 
intensive instructive campaigns, the vital principles of 
our government as embodied in the documents which 
we justly t reverence, we shall burtieh a ae antidote 4 


A thorough, popular knowledge of tha fide E 
elements of our political system is essential to « e: 


which we hold in trust for all humanity. Such odie ohie a 
will put an end to the menace of Bolshevism. ES ee <= 
With this end in view six national patriotic s es, 


namely, the Sons of the Revolution, the Nation lA 


Defense Society, the American Rights League, he 
Scouts of America and the National Security d 
have united to bring about a national celebratic 
birthday of the Federal Constitution | and to ¢ 
campaign of interpretation leading up to the ce leb rat: 
of Constitution Day, September 17th. Bp 
We are forming an Honorary National Co nittee un- 
der whose patronage this campaign and | celebrat pee 
to be conducted. As the chief magistrate of a great 
state, your cooperation would greatly strengthe es h IS pa. 
triotic movement. Will you allow us to padd y 
to the Honorary Committee, or, if you prefer, a 
appoint from your state some distinguished Let 
represent you upon this committee? — 


A reply by telegram or by special ac 
deeply appreciated. . 
Very respectfully yours, — Oa 
Bae ROBERT McNUT 
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The Public Schools of Hawaii: 


. }unes JO, 1919! 
To His Excellency, 
The Honorable C. J. McCarthy, 
Governor of Hawaii. 
Dear Sir: 

I have the honor to submit the following report, cov- 
ering the months April to June, 1919, and statistical data 
for the school year just completed. — 

The Superintendent took office at an extremely diffi- 
cult period, and under conditions of unusual strain and 
severity. During this period, the necessities of circum- 
stance have compelled his rapid action upon many im- 
portant matters, and his familiarizing himself with a 
very large, complex and intricate organization. He de- 
sires to express his deep appreciation of the support 
given by the Legislature, the City and County officials, 
the Commissioners, the Supervising Principals, princi- 
pals and teachers and the office staff of the Department. 


Territorial Legislature, 1919: 


Various important educational matters were consider- 
ed by the Legislature i in its recent session. Chief among 
these was the increase in teachers’ salaries. These in- 
cre Ses, however, although substantial, scarcely meet 
the soaring costs of living. Other educational legisla- 


tion was as follows: 
Act | 23—Making an Appropriation for the Benefit of M. M. 
° 
AD _28—Relating to Salaries of Certain Public School Teach- 
ers, Supervisors and Principals who were called into 
the active military service of the United States as 
a members of the National Guard or Naval Militia of the 
= Territory of Hawaii, or draftees. 
Act 388—To Provide Hight Thousand Three Hundred Dollars 
an, ($8,300) as an Addition to the Appropriations for 
Supplies and for Incidentals for the Department of 
s Public Instruction. 
Act 39—Relating to Schools in the County of Maui and Pro- 
viding for an Additional Tax Rate for Improvements 
in Connection Therewith; Building a new high school 
356, fe are Maui. and equipping the same, 
>" Act 51—To Provide for the Payment of Certain Amounts De- 
ye ducted from the Pay of Certain Territorial Officials 
and Employees While on Active Military Duty as 
Members of the National Guard or the Naval Militia 
ace of the Territory of Hawaii or as Draftees. 
Act 54—To Amend Section 137 of the Revised Laws of Ha- 
: wali, 1915, as Amended by Act 20 of the Session 
a Laws of 1915, Relating to Holidays. 
Act 7i—To Repeal Sections 264 and 265 of the Revised Laws 
ot. ~ of Hawaii, 1915, relating to the Appointment and 
al : Duties of the Inspector General. 
is Act 72—To Amend Sections 262, 273 and 305 of the Revised 
ne Laws of Hawaii, 1915, Relating to Public Instruction; 
Sec. 262: Appointment, Removal; 
* ks Duties; Sec. 305: As Prescribed by the Department. 
n Act -74—Making Additional Appropriations Out of the General 
; Revenue for the Biennial Period Ending June 30, 
: ve 1919—Boys’ Industrial School $5,000; College of Ha- 
¥ » ‘wail $5,700. 
“Act 76—To Amend Section 7 of Act 81 of the Session Laws 


¢ 


See. 278: Powers and 


of 1915, by Adding Three New Sections Thereto to be 
Known as Sections 7A, 7B and 7C, Relating to Indus- 
trial Schools. 

9—Relating to Schools in the City and County of Hono- 
lulu, and Providing for an Additional Tax Rate for 
Improvements in Connection Therewith, $170,000, in- 
eluding McKinley High School new buildings and 
Rte new location with provision for athletic field 
719 

—Making Special Appropriation to Pay Herbert A. 
Wade $642.35. 


1919 


94—Providing an Additional Appropriation of Hight fia 
dred Dollars ($800) for the Territorial Normal School 
for the Biennial Period from January 1, 1918, to De. 
cember 31, 1919. 

95—Appropriating the Sum of Seven Hundred Séventya 
Six and 65/100 Dollars ($776.65) for the Payment of 
Certain Claims Against the Department: City and 
ae. of Honolulu $735.45; Moses Stationery Co. 

106—To Amend Section 1 of Act 202 of the Session Laws 
of 1917, Relating to the School Budget for the Bien- 
nial Period Beginning January 1, 1918, and Ending 
December 81, 1919, ($219,000). 

107—To Amend Section 297 of the Revised Laws 
Relating to Maintenance of Schools 
Schedule. 

Act 126—Authorizing, Empowering and Dirrecting the Board 
of Supervisors of the County of Hawaii to Provide 

Transportation for School Children Within Said County. 

131—Providing an Additional Appropriation of Twenty- 
One Thousand ‘Five Hundred Dollars ($21,500.00) for 
the FE'stablishment and Maintenance of a School for 
the Training and Instruction of Blind and Other De- 
fective Children. 

137—Making an Appropriation 
lotte A. Mumford. 

151—To Amend Chapter 24 of the Revised Laws of Ha- 
waii, 1915, by Adding Thereto a New Section to be 
Known as Section 265A, elating to the Department 
concerning dismissal oe the service without the 
opportunity of a trial and hearing. 

160—To Amend Sections 5 of Act 100 of the Session Laws 
of 1917, Relating to the Creation of a Trade and Voca- 
tional School at Lahainaluna, Maui. 

163—To Amend Section 1 of Act 114 of the Session Laws 
of 1915, Relating to the Establishment of a Retire- 
ment Fund for Pensioning Retired Teachers of the 
Public Schools of the Territory of Hawaii, and to 
Regulate the Collection, Management and Disburse- 
ment Thereof. 

166—To Amend Section 7 of Act 114 of the Session Laws 
of 1915, Relating to Teachers’ Pensions as to Amount 
Thereof. 

188—To Amend Act 51 of the Session Laws of 1919, Relat- 
ing to the Payment of Certain Amounts Deducted 
from the Pay of Certain Territorial Officials and 
Employees While on Active Military Duty as Mem- 
bers of the National Guard or the Naval Militia of the 
Territory of Hawaii or as Draftees. 

191—To Amend Section 277 of the Revised Laws of Ha- 
waii, 1915, Relating to the Hnglish Language as the 
Basis of Instruction, and Providing for Teaching of 
the Hawaiian and Other Languages. 

199—To appropriate the Sum of Two Thousand Two Hun- 
dred Sixty-Six Dollars and Eleven Cents ($2,266.11) 
for the Payment of Claims Against the Boys’ Indus- 
trial School at Waialee Incurred Prior to July 1, 1917. 

Act 203—To Establish a University of Hawaii. 

Act 222—Making Appropriations Out of the General Revenues 
for the Biennial Period Ending June 30, 1921, to 
meet increase in the pay of teachers. 

232—To Fix the School Budget for the Biennial Period Be- 
signing January 1, 1920, and ending December 31, 
1921. 


Supervising Principals: 


Act 


Act 


Act 


of Hawaii, 
and Salary 


Act 
Act 


for the Benefit of Char- 


Act 


Act 


Act 


Act 


Shortly after taking office, the Superintendent called 
a conference of the Supervising Principals. The ses- 
sions extended over ten days, and a careful study was 
made of the Rules and Regulations of the Department. 
Numerous changes were recommended to the Commis- 
sioners and adopted by them. The Supervising Princi- 
pals also discussed text books, the Course of Study, and 
other school matters, and formulated important conclu- 
sions that will be acted upon in due season. They also 
made up the appointment lists (some eleven hundred 
names) for the next school year. 


Commissioners’ Meeting: 


The Commissioners of Public Instruction held a reg- 
ular meeting, May 12th to 15th, inclusive, and trans- 
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acted much important business, as well as making most 
of the 1919-20 appointments. 
- It is hoped by the Superintendent that circumstances 
Pit so shape themselves as to permit of fairly frequent 
“s-meetings of the Commissioners, (say once quarterly), 
as this should greatly facilitate the prompt and joint 
.- handling of important departmental business. He de- 
sires to express his appreciation of the public spirited 
interest, cordial cooperation, sound judgment, and care- 
ful thought which the Commissioners devote to the 
cause of public education. 


Correspondence: 


About one thousand individual letters have been writ- 
ten, covering a great variety of school problems. This 
number does not include letters of appointment, nor 
numerous circular and form letters. The total volume of 
correspondence leaving the Department, April to July, 
aggregate about six thousand pieces. Printed matter, 
exclusive of the Hawaii Educational Review, to the 
number of approximately one thousand pieces, has been 
sent out during this period. 

School Visits: 


The Superintendent has visited all of the public 
schools on Kauai; all of the larger schools on Maui; 
most of the schools in the Hilo region. He had pre- 
viously visited, as School Garden Judge, all of the pub- 
lic schools on Oahu. In his visits he has paid parti- 
cular attention to lands, buildings, teachers’ cottages, 
out-buildings and water supplies. Visits have also been 
made to a number of private schools. 

' Public Addresses: 

Public addresses relating to Hawaii’s expanding edu- 
cational program, have been made by the Superinten- 
dent in Honolulu, Lihue, Makaweli, Eleele, Lahainaluna, 
Wailuku, Kahului and Hilo (3). 


Conferences With Japanese Educators: 

During the session of the 1919 Legislature, and, sub- 
sequently, numerous conferences were held by the Su- 
perintendent with various groups of Japanese school 
men, in Honolulu, and on Maui and Hawaii. These 
conferences have been very helpful in establishing cor- 
dial relationships between the Department and _ the 
language schools, which should prove to be of mutual 
benefit. It is the aim of the Department to assist, in 
every feasible way, in the improvement and upbuilding 
of all worthy educational enterprises, public or private. 
Departmental Conferences: 

Shortly after taking office, the Superintendent in- 
augurated a series of Departmental Conferences, cover- 
ing various topics of general educational interest, and 
designed to bring together the leading school men and 
women of Honolulu. These conferences have been in- 
formal in nature, well attended, with interesting discus- 
sion, and fruitful in suggesting lines of improvement in 
our public school work. Some oi the topics have been: 


“Vocational Education in the Schools.” gs 
“Public School Music.” 

“Relating the High Schools to the College.” 
“The Playground and Physical oa 


Notable Appointments: aa 


Mr. T. H. Gibson as Deputy sae Mr. H. I et , 
Wells as Supervising Principal for Maui ; Miss Jose Be 


Kinley igh School; Mr. P. A. Mathadl ey as nae sa 
pal of Maui High School; Mr. K. C. an as. Princi-- 
pal of the Territorial Trade KCB J. A. Wilson 
as Principal of Liliuokalani School; Mr. scGeotde Sy. Ray- 
mond.as Principal of Kapaa Schade Mrs. Maude Sis- 
son as Principal of Kahuku School. ss; Ko. 
List of the Public Schools: ERs Ss ees 
Through the Supervising Principalgay van up-to-date e 
geographical list of the public schools has been pre C= 
pared and distributed. This list gives the name, loca -a- 
tion, and estimated enrollment (September, 1919) ace 
every public school in the Territory. a is printed i in 
the new Handbook. ; 


School Lands and Buildings: 

Mr. T. H. Gibson, Deputy Superintendent, 
ing his entire time to the matters of school lan 
ings, teachers’. cottages, out- buildings, and — other 
tures of the school plants. The beneficial | resul 
program are already apparent and rapid progre 
be made throughout the coming summer. An ite 
list of these matters would reveal notable ‘progres 8 vald 
many lines, throughout the islands, looking toward 
quate school plants. The various Territorial 


ae 


Principal concerning public school classes which 
held (1918-19) in Japanese language school buil 


due to lack of room in the public schools. Bens da 
as follows: 7 ie 
COUNTY OF HAWAII. — a 
School Location Grade No. of Rent is 
: Pupils 7 


5 oy 


Waiakea-kai lil he ¥: 
Waiakea-uke Camp No. 6 I 

Papaikou Papaikou I (2) 

Honomu Honomu II 

Hakalau Hakalau II 

Ninole  Ninole uy 

Honokaa Honokaa II 

Kukuihaele Kukuihaele I He 
Comments: He S rahe 


We were using one room at Olaa, but dis continued be 
of the shortage of teachers. If cee are available 
will use two rooms in the Japanese building ; 

We will not use rooms in the Japanese s 
and Honokaa next year, as additions Ou 
built during the auramer. 
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School Location Grade eh i Be Amt. the simplest English commands or sentences. 
Moiliili -  Waialae I att No: Hawaii must squarely face this problem of illiteracy. 
Comments: She will need to organize a series of free public conti- 


We have used this building for several years and may be 
compelled to use it for a while for the ensuing school year. 


School Location Grade No. of Rent Amt, 
Z Sa ne Pupils Paid 
Waipahu Waipahu I 81 No. 
Comments: 


The use of the Japanese language school buildings is un- 
satisfactory, but we have to use them as an emergency mat- 
ter. The building program always lags behind the school 
needs because of continual shortage of funds. Next Septem- 
ber I expect to have to use two rooms of the Japanese langu- 
age school building at Waialua. 

* COUNTY OF MAUI. 
None. 


COUNTY OF KAUAI. 
Lihue, 4 rooms, 5 teachers, 
Makaweli, 1 room, 1 teacher. 


Corporal Punishment: 


Considerable newspaper publicity has been given to 
the subject of corporal punishment in the public schools. 
The Superintendent, although personally opposed to cor- 
poral punishment, has made, and intends to make, no 
recommendation to the Commissioners for change in the 


} 


present school law, which is excellent, and which reads: 


as follows: 


“Any teacher shall have power to administer necessary and 
reasonable punishment upon any pupils while in attendance at 
schools, and shall not in any way be held responsible there- 
for.” jor Teste 

It will be noted that, in this law, there is wisely no 
‘Specific mention of corporal or "bodily punishment. 


School Survey: 


One of the Superintendent’s first official acts was to 

- write to the United States Commissioner of Education, 
urging the consummation of the proposed school sur- 
vey, and stating that the Department would cordially 
- cooperate in every feasible way. Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
_ the Commissioner, whom the Superintendent knows per- 
- sonally, has written that he will personally conduct the 
‘ survey, and Fhat the party will arrive early in October. 


_ Ititeracy: 
4 ye Due to a prolonged period of artificially stimulated 
A: Pee ations during which low grades of agricultural 
labor (mostly Asiatic) were imported to work on the 
sugar: plantations—Hawaii now has a large illiterate 
_ population. The last census (1910) reported 40,000 illi- 
 terates. This is over 25 per cent of the population of 
ten years of age and over. Over one-half of Hawaii’s 


ation | ‘cannot spe English. Re sllitenstee — 


nuation schools, night schools, extension classes and 
other modern educational agencies, to be continued until 
illiteracy is eradicated. The work begun under the 
Army and Navy Y. M. C. A. and other organizations 
should be continued, extended and coordinated with the 
public school system by the Department of Public In- 
struction. A relatively small annual appropriation judi- 
ciously expended over a period of years would eliminate 
from Hawaii one of her more dangerous and un- 


‘American ailments—uilliteracy. 


The federal Commissioner of Education, in his last 


annual report (1917) states that 

“Illiteracy is a burden to society and a menace to state and 
nation * * * The United States Army refuses to accept 
volunteers who cannot read or write, but in some of the 
states from 10 to 25 per cent of the men selected by the draft 
were illiterate * * * It is especially important that they 
(immigrants) be given opportunity for learning the language 
of the country and that they be induced to take advantage 
of this opportunity.” 


Closely associated with the problems of illiteracy are 
those of the education of the mentally and physically 
defective. Recently a territorial Commission has been 
appointed by your Excellency. Hawaii is now making a 
study of her defective groups. Her system of cheap- 
labor importation, in excessive numbers, has tended to 
hide the importance of such groups. 


“What Is Wrong With Hawaii’s Public Schools:” 


A Honolulu newspaper recently announced a series 
of articles on this theme. Permit me to call attention 
to the fact that educational problems are universal, and 
not peculiar to Hawaii. The mainland United States 
is also confronted with difficult and widespread educa- 
tional problems : 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH MAINLAND SCHOOLS. 


The thoughtful people of Hawaii should recognize clearly 
that the local difficulties are not unique, but have their paral- 


lels throughout the mainland United States. 


The following data is compiled from a recent official bulle- 
tin of the National Education Association: 


I. Immature Teachers. 

“At the present time, more than one-half of the public 
school teachers of the United States are immature; they are 
short lived in the work of teaching; their general education 
is inadequate; their professional equipment is deplorably 
meagre. 

“Out of approximately 600,000 public school teachers in the 
United States, it has been estimated by competent authori- 
ties that: 

“As to age: 100,000 are seventeen, eighteen and nineteen 
years old: 150,000 are not more than twenty-one years old; 
300,000 are not more than twenty-five years old; 

“As to the length of services: 150,000 serve in the schools 
only two years or less; 300,000 serve in the schools not more 
than four or five years.” 

Il. Poorly Educated Teachers. 

“As to education: 300,000 have had no education beyond the 

eighth grade of the elementary school; 100,000 have had less 
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than two years’ education beyond the eighth grade; 200,000 
have had less than four years’ education beyond the eighth 
grade; 300,000 have had no more than four years’ educa- 
tion.” 

Ill. Poorly Trained Teachers, 

“200,000 or 50 per cent have had no special professional 
preparation for the work of teaching.” 

In the aggregate, the boys and girls now having their 
schooling at the hands of immature and untrained teachers 
will constitute at least fifty per cent of the next genera- 
tion of American voters. 

Of the twenty million boys and girls in our public schools 
today, it may be conservatively estimated that: 1,000,000 are 
being taught by teachers whose education has been limited 
to seven or eight years in the elementary schools; 7,000,000 
are being taught by teachers who are scarcely more than 
boys and girls themselves, and whose appreciation of their 
responsibilities must, in consequence of their youth and in- 
experience, be extremely slight; 10,000,000 are being taught 
by teachers who have had no special preparation for their 
work and whose general education is quite inadequate.” 

IV. Low Entrance Conditions in State Normal Schools. 

“Most normal schools training rural teachers require eighth 
grade graduation for admission to their rural courses. Some 
require completion of the ninth, tenth or eleventh grade; and 
some high school graduation. None are known that require 
more than high school graduation and only a very few that 
require less than completion of the eighth grade.” 

V. Bulwark of Democracy. 

‘Tt is futile to speak of our public schools as the bulwark 
of American democracy when tens of thousands of our teach- 
ers in these schools are only sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, 
nineteen years old; when more than one hundred thousand 
are less than twenty-one years old; when more than a quarter 
of a million have not passed the age of twenty-five.”’—(N. E. 
A. No. 1). 

VI. Scarcity of Teachers. 

“In a typical state—a state that is perhaps midway be- 
tween the most progressive and the most backward educa- 
tionally—eighty per cent of the rural school teachers this 
year are boys and girls fresh from the eighth grade of the 
common schools—and even under these inadequate standards, 
this state reports a shortage in teachers, so keen is the de- 
mand for their services in other occupations.” 

Vil. Poor Buildings and Equipment. 

“More than half of the Nation’s children are enrolled in 
rural schools tatught for a short period of years by untrained, 
poorly paid, peripatetic teachers, in poor buildings, poorly 
equipped.” 


When we give as much attention to our public schools 


as we give to the sugar industry, or to our military or- 
ganization, then will these conditions disappear. 


Epochs in the Educational History of Hawaii: 


The educational history of Hawaii, since the discovery 
of the islands by Cook in 1778, and the coming of the 
American missionaries in 1820, may be divided into 
three epochs. The first period (1820-1860) was charac- 
terized by the education of the native Hawaiian people, 
adults and children. These splendidly-physiqued, intel- 
ligent, over-hospitable, kind-hearted Polynesians re- 
sponded with astonishing celerity to the teachings of 
the American missionaries. The latter, New England 
Congregationalists—well-educated men and women of 
the noblest character — devoted themselves whole- 
heartedly to itinerant instruction, preaching and the es- 
tablishment of schools. Their work was admirably 


HAWAII’S SCHOOLS, TO SUCCEED, MUST INTEGRATE CLOSELY WITH HAWAIPS. 
BASIC INDUSTRIES. Bes 


which has been hecorded to it. Under of a 
ence the natives became rapidly Christianized, literate 
and ‘Americanized.’ Numerous nefarious agen 
however—social, moral, and economic,—wrought t 
virtual destruction of the Hawaiian people. Today only — 
a remnant remains of what a few comes ae was one 
of the finest peoples of Polynesia. 


The second epoch (1860-1900) was dara by: : 
systematic importation of great numbers of low-grade, — 
ignorant, contract-laborers (mostly Asiatic males) for , 
the sugar plantations. “Education” for the working ‘a 
people was generally opposed, as unfitting the serfs fo 
menial field labor. The high-minded, idealistic, “m: 
sionary” influence waned. . The control of land, -ma-— 
chinery, transportation and water rapidly passed in 
the hands of powerful materialistic corporations, whose e 
leaders today dominate the life of the islands. 


The third epoch (1900 to date) opened with Hawaii 


States. A naval base, coast defense and subsidiary tan d 
forces were established at great national expense. 
small “white” population (16,000), as contrasted with 
the preponderant Asiatic, Hawaiian and South he 

population (230,000, mostly Asiatic), present ac omplex 
local educational situation which differs marked i 


states. Hawaii has over 100,000 Japanese, 22, 
nese, 20,000 Filipinos and 5000 Koreans. The 1 rajorit Ly 
of the population is Asiatic, and the Asiatics are repro- 
ducing far more rapidly than any other race. 
Hawaii's outstanding educational problem iene de- 
velopment of an adequate and complete system of Amer- 
ican public schools, extending from kindergarten to « 
lege, “without let or hindrance,” and serving all ; 
children of all the people. She has made a nobl 
ginning, she has much to be proud of, but there ar 
great advances to be made. The school needs ‘to 
vitally adapted to a subtropical, agricultural, i insula: 
background, and to a population dominantly Asiatic. 
Eight characteristics mark most of Hawaii's ] pop 
tion today: It is largely male, alien, Asiatic, agric 
ral, non-Englishing speaking, non-Christian, _ ¥ landle S 
and homeless. [Each one of these features presents sig- 
nificant educational problems. Superimposed » upon this 
body of field and mill labor is a small “white” capitali 
mercantile and professional class, mostly imported, a 
furnishing the leadership in all Island affairs of co 


quence. oe . 
What Is Right With Hawaii’s Public Schools: | 


The following is a concise summary of ome of f the 
important ways in which Hawaii's pu i scot | 
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1. The trend of school administration on the mainland is 
more and more approaching that of ours—that is, towards 
larger units. The old school districts as a unit is being done 
away with and township or county boards are taking its 
place. There is a bill before Congress which has for one of 
its purposes the creation of a Department of Education with 
a secretary, a member of the president’s cabinet as its head 
—the beginning of a national educational system—Hawaii’s 
school administrative system is the ideal towards which edu- 
cators on the mainland are looking forward. 


2. Every school in Hawaii, whether in the capital or the 
remotest hamlet, has a school year of the same length— 
about 190 days—whereas, on the mainland the school year is 
anywhere from six months to ten months—121.5 days in Ten- 
nessee to 193.6 in Rhode Island, 


3. Teachers with the same qualifications and experience, 
are paid the same salaries, whether they teach in the city 
or in the most out-of-the-way place in the Territory. In fact, 
there is a wise regulation of the Department that ‘‘compe- 
tent teachers in undesirable locations may be paid above 
schedule.” : 


4. Women are paid the same salaries as men, on the 
basis of similar qualifications and experience. 


5. Teachers are paid for the twelve months of the year, 
while on the mainland, except in the larger towns and cities, 
they are paid only for the time they teach. In Hawaii teach- 
ers are paid at the end of each calendar month. 


6. Teachers’ appointments, transfers and promotions are 
controlled by one central board. This ensures the minimum 
opportunity for nepotism, favoritism and political influence. 


7. It follows from what has been stated above that there 
is less discrepancy in the educational opportunities for all 
the children of Hawaii than is the case in any other State or 
Territory in the Union. 

8. One of the measures of an efficient school system is 
the provisions made that the children of the state are obliged 
to take advantage of the educational opportunities offered. 
The compulsory school law of this Territory, which has been 
in force since the organization of the educational system, is 
so well carried out that the average percentage of attend- 
ance for the Territory for the year ending December last 
was 94.57, the highest rate of any state, the next highest be- 
ing Oregon, with an average percentage of attendance of 
91.8 (Report of Commissioner of Education, the latest), 

9. Hawaii is notable for the excellence of its public school 
singing, and has been commended by distiguished educators 
from many parts of the world. The public school choruses 
of Hawaii rank with the best mainland school choruses, This 
is the unanimous testimony of competent and disinterested 
authorities. 


Improvement in the Course of Study: 


All principals and teachers have been invited to pre- 
pare recommendations for improvements in the present 
Course of Study. Much valuable data has already been 
received, and will be put into form by the Course of 
Study Committee at its summer meeting. No changes 
in the curriculum or text books will be published, how- 


ever, until after the completion of the work of the Fed- 


eral School Survey. 


Program for Industrial and Vocational Work: 


Important enlargements and improvements in the in- 
dustrial and hand-work program of the public schools 
have been formulated, approved by the Commissioners, 
and will be put into operation next September. The 
essential features of this program are as follows: 

In the new Course of Study, the following provisions 


' will be recommended : 
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1, Adequate school time for this group of subjects 

2, Adequate school credit. 

3. Suggestive outlines by grades. 

4, Suggestive outlines for individual work, out of school 
hours. 

5. For the 1919-20 school year the supervisors will be 
changed in title to “Industrial Supervisors,’ whose duties 
shall be: 

1. To have general supervision over all industrial work 
of the schools of the island to which he is appointed, includ- 
ing shop, agriculture, kitchens, sewing and all other forms 
of manual work. 

2. To introduce and supervise manual work in the lower 
grades such as paper cutting, paper folding, clay modeling, 
drawing, weaving and sewing. 

3. To authorize all expenditures of money for materials 
and supplies from the vocational appropriation, and he shall 
be the only person authorized to spend money from his al- 
lotted quota of the vocational appropriation. 

4. To promote an interest in manual work in all grades. 

5. To render reports as called for by the Department. 

7. Beginning September, i919, each vocational teacher 
will receive grade pay plus $20 per month additional for the 
ten school months, on the basis of full time in the shop or 
kitchen, 8:30 to’ 4:00 on school days, and 9:00 to 12:00 Sat- 
urdays. 


8. A typical shop and kitchen program might be as fol- 
lows: 


Mon, Tues. Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat. 
SPOUT Os ss. peace I IV Il avd Ti Indi- 
LO V45-22 00: | Me en ys ree II Wise VE I vidual 
12: SOE ZEOO | eee er Til VI ‘Taek Vi Il work. 
25 00sR4 S00 2c eee. ows Individual work. 


Groups I to III are the 7th and 8th grades; each pupil has 
3 90-minute periods per week. 

Groups IV to VI are the 5th and 6th grades; each pupil 
has 2 90-minute periods per week. 

9. A shop and kitchen shall be established at each high 
school, with qualified teachers and elective courses, one for 
boys and one for girls. 


SCHOOLS HAVING REGULAR INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS. 
(Revised) 


OAHU. 

No. of Industrial 
Teachers and 
time Allowed. 


School Enrollment. 
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* Star indicates school gardens. 
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wf 
Allotment of Industrial Supplies, ete., by Islands. 


Per Month 
Territorial: NOPMal, .... cetene sls seen $ 40 
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The e High Schools: 


Lively interest is being manifested, throughout the 
Territory, in the public high schools. This-interest is 
expressing itself in legislative appropriations for new 
high school plants (Honolulu, Hilo, Maui) and in rapid- 
ly increasing enrollments.. The high school staffs next 
year will be larger and stronger than ever, and with 
notable enlargements of the curriculum, The Depart- 
ment hopes to foster and improve, in every feasible 
way, the upper grades and high schools throughout the 
Territory. 


Polytechnic High Schools: 


Public high schools have made their appearance slow- 
ly in Hawaii and under financial and administrative 
handicaps. 

The “white” population—professional and capitalistic 
—has provided private academies for its children. These 
finishing schools have been largely cultural, academic 
and esthetic, with little vocational emphasis. They pre- 
pare a certain proportion of their students for such 
mainland institutions as Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Wel- 
lesley, Vassar and Smith. 

The public high schools have been left, in the main, 
to the laboring classes—Hawaiian, Chinese, Japanese, 
Portuguese, Filipino, Korean, Spanish, ete.—in fact, all 
classes except the whites. As a result of this social- 
economic situation, the public high schools of Hawaii 
have been permitted to remain in a state marked by 


more or less backwardness, academic and literary em- ~ 


phasis, and a non-social, non-communal, non-industrial 
atmosphere. Until relatively recently there was only 
one public high school in the entire territory, and for 
decades that school has been financially handicapped, 
chronically over-crowded, and inadequately equipped. 
The modern American high school, in the sense in which 
this term is known and used in large cities on the main- 
land, is embryonic in Hawaii. 

There are now small high schools on each of the 
larger islands (four in all). These schools need larger 
appropriations, better housing, better paid teachers, 
more equipment for community service, and especially 
for industrial training. The public high schools should 
integrate closely with the great agricultural and com- 
mercial enterprises of Hawaii. They should prepare 
young men for the local agricultural industries, and 
young women as trained home-makers. The American 
home is rare in rural Hawaii. Home-making should be 
made a basic course in the high schools. At present the 
girls in the high schools graduate with practically no 
instruction whatsoever 1 in home-making, — 


public schools next fall. 


U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve and Farm-Craft Books 

The Department is cooperating heart wi th the U. 
Boys’ Working Reserve, as this practical movement 
of large educational significance. ae ral thousar 
copies of the Farm-Craft books, issued by the resery 
organization (and including special Hawaiian agric 
tural material now being printed at Lahainalu 
School), will be distributed and used — throughout 
Certainly Hawaii’s agricult 
and industries offer excellent subject-matter ee 
tion in the public school curriculum. a: 


Child Welfare Work: = + 


The Department is cooperating heartily with the Ch 
Welfare work inaugurated on the various islan 
the local volunteer organizations. 


the children and schools, but to the welfare of i 
ritory as a whole. Progress is pe made j ‘in the cai 


veloped only from healthy and normal children. pe 


Extension Work: 


Extension education, by which is comimehen ~d 
forms of education carried directly to thé people, fone 


waii Agricultural Experiment Station. The Lib 
Hawaii, under territorial appropriations, is deve 
an excellent system of traveling libraries, inter 
library service, and oes modern forms of pes xt 


lently administered ; if larger funds were” 
usefulness of this fundamental democratizin 
be greatly extended. = 


tive and denigaetration experiments, © oe 
county and territorial fairs, are among the ‘note 
lines of extension work. % I 
Neither the College of Hawaii nor the Territori al 
partment of Public Instruction have specific funds for 
extension work. This is a regrettable situation, for bo 
the College and the department could organize ae 
velop very effective types of extension 0 The Col 
lege, through correspondence courses and t 
ate instruction, could reach hundreds o1 
and adults that at present are in no way 
the existence of a territorial college. TI 
could and should formulate a “wider us 
plant” ‘program that ee go far towar se 
Ha 


waii, with its. ‘small see ation of 250,0 2 
develop an extension policy, if it were il 
would reach every man, et woman and child 


present schools. . ee 
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Territorial Fair: 


The public schools made an excellent and diversified 
series of exhibits at the Territorial Fair. Mr. K. C. 
Bryan and a large committee handled the exhibits in a 
most satisfactory manner. Of notable interest was the 
harmonograph built and exhibited by Mr. Cyril O. 
Smith of the Royal School and his pupils. The aero- 
plane exhibit, also due largely to the interest of Mr. 
Smith, was a great success. Large quantities of educa- 
tional literature were distributed. A model school shop 
was maintained in actual operation, the boys carrying 
on the various shop activities in a very creditable man- 
ner. / 


Free Public Kindergartens: 


Plans have been formulated, and approved by the 
Commissioners, for the establishment of four public kin- 
dergartens, next September, at Waimea, Waialua, Kahu- 
lui and Hilo. The plan is cooperative, involving the 
Department, the Kindergarten Association and the local 
community. This is the first step toward the estab- 
lishment of a series of public kindergartens and has the 
hearty indorsement of the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
The importance of the kindergartens in Hawaii, where 
there are so many non-English-speaking homes, is ob- 


vious, and has the support of all thoughtful persons and 


teachers. 

Hawaii, like the backward states of the Southern 
Belt, has had no system of public kindergartens. “Free” 
kindergartens, under various private auspices, have been 
maintained in several centers since 1892, chiefly by 
groups of wealth, benevolent white ladies. The “Free 
Kindergarten and Children’s Aid Association of Ha- 
waii’ has done excellent pioneer work, and merits full 


recognition for its labors. 


The fact remains that here are thousands of chil- 
dren without any opportunity whatsoever to attend kin- 
dergarten. Moreover, it is being generally recognized 
throughout the mainland that kindergartens should be 
administered, not only as a gracious form of charity, but 
also as an integral part of the American democratic 
school system. The large values of the kindergarten as 
a basic agency in education are beyond dispute; there- 
fore they should be part of the school life of every 
child. 


Hawaii can take example from the California manda- 


_ tory-on-petition law, whereby the parents or guardians 
of twenty-five or more children of kindergarten age, liv- 


ing within a mile of an elementary school, may compel 


_ the establishment of a kindergarten. In Hawaii, where 


such a large percentage of the juvenile population is of 
kindergarten age, and non-English-speaking, the value 


of the kindergarten in Americanization is inestimable. 


In the kindergartens these American-born children, of 


alien parents and utterly alien homes, would receive al- 
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most unsurpassable training in the language, customs 
and ideals of the American home. 

The U. S. Bureau of Education and the National Kin- 
dergarten Association are undertaking a national cam- 
paign for universal public kindergartens. This may be 
considered as a part of the great reconstruction pro- 
gram in education. Hawaii should actively participate 
in this movement. 


Territorial Summer School at Kilauea Camp: 


Strong opposition against the organization of the 
Summer School, as operated in the past, was voiced by 
the recent Legislature, and by many others. A new 
plan has been prepared and recommended by the Super- 
intendent, and approved by the Commissioners, and will 
be tested this summer at Kilauea camp. This has been 
announced in detail in the Hawaii Educational Review, 
June, 1919. 


Changes in Grading, Examination, and Promotion: 


The regulations which became effecetive in the June, 
1919, examinations of the grammar grades, provide: 

That there shall be term examinations in these grades 
and, further, that these examinations shall be concluded 
on the Friday before the last week of the term; 

That the examination papers, together with tabulated 
results, shall be handed to the principals by the teachers 
on or before the last Tuesday of the term; 

That pupils who have made an average of 90% in 
daily work shall be passed on this record and shall not 
be required to take the examinations; 

That the marking of the papers, other than those in 
arithmetic and spelling, shall be on a basis of 100, al- 
lowing 60% for daily work and 40% for examination ; 
that in arithmetic 65% shall be allowed for correct 
principles and 35% for accuracy. That the passing mark 
in each subject shall be 75% ; 

That an exception shall be allowed, however, in case 
of any pupil who fails in two subjects only, with a term 
mark of not less than 60% in each of these, provided 
the total term marks of such pupil show an average of 
75% or more. Provided further, that the spoken and 
written English be not included in this exception—not 
less than 75% shall be required in both of these sub- 
jects. 

It will be seen that a great step was taken in advance 
in that the pupil’s promotion depends chiefly upon his 
daily work and upon his ability to use correct spoken 
and written English. 


Changes in the Closing Day of Schools: 


As a result of these new rules governing grading, 
examinations, and promotions, the schools were relieved 
of the anxiety and waiting attendant upon the referr- 
ing of examination papers to the Board of Examiners for 


(Concluded on page 17.) 
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Personality: A Self-Survey for Teachers in 
the Public Schools of Hawaii 


Traits to Cultivate—Credits. 


1. Voice—The teacher’s voice is pleasant, well modu- 
lated, clear and winning. The words are well articulat- 
ed, clearly enunciated and correctly pronounced. 

2. Dress—The teacher’s dress is neat and in good 
taste. It is inconspicuous and appropriate for the school- 
room. . 

3. Manners—The teacher’s manners are the natural 
and habitual expressions of the cultured and courteous 
lady or gentleman. They are not put on and off for 
different occasions. 

4. Conduct—The teacher’s character is indicated by 
irreproachable actions reflecting high ideals and pur- 
poses. 

5. Habits of work show that the teacher is system- 
atic, accurate, prompt and cheerful in thought and ac- 
tion. 

6. Self-control—in every relation of life the teacher 
shows ease, poise and a thoughtful, business-like atti- 
tude. 

7. Inspirational force of the teacher is strong in en- 
couraging, in thought-provoking, in ambition-arousing, 
in growth-promoting and in success-insuring action. 

8. Qualities of leadership of the teacher are clearly 
- shown in self-controlled actions leading toward sound 
\ character formation. 

9, Executive ability of the teacher is shown in vig- 
orous, respectful and successful action. The teacher can 

“think, plan, follow instructions and accomplish results 
with a minimum of waste and friction. 

10. Spirit of cooperation of the teacher is shown in 
a loyal, frank, kind, sympathethic, and helpful attitude, 
and in the appreciation of the value of team work; a wil- 
lingness to assume responsibility and a readiness with 
suggestions for improvement. 

11. Common sense of the teacher is shown in per- 
sonal conduct; in discussing school matters ; in retail- 
ing general gossip; in conforming to the customs of the 
community and in a saving sense of humor. 

12. Attitude of the teacher is optimistic in outlook 
and enthusiastic in work. The teacher respects and sup- 
ports the superintendent ; trusts the principal ; likes asso- 
ciates; loves pupils; sees the bright side of things ; 
smiles often and radiates sunshine, good cheer, happi- 
ness and success. 

Traits to Avoid—Debits. 


1. Voice—That is harsh, too high, too loud, too low, 


muffled and irritable. 
2. Dress—That is in poor taste, untidy, sloven, or 


_ inappropriate. | 
3. Manners—That are rude, brusque, coarse, boister- 


ous, loud, or affected. 


4. Conduct—That is questionable or improper. 


ie ne ea 


5. Habits of work—That show an inaccurate, un- 
systematic, spasmodic, slow, tardy, irregular, lazy tem- 
perament. 

6. Self-control that is often lost. The teacher is hys- 
terical, fickle, changeable, irritable and pessimistic. — 

7. Inspirational force is wanting. Influence when 
exercised is discouraging, repressive, retarding and dead- 
ening. 

8. Qualities of leadership are ephemeral or repellant, 
antagonistic, discouraging and destructive. 

9. Executive ability is wanting. The teacher is inac- 
curate; never thinks; never sees; cannot follow instruc- 
tions; has no initiative; is lifeless, inert and deadening. 

10. Spirit of cooperation is wanting. The teacher is 
disloyal, sarcastic, antagonistic, negative, fault-finding, 
jealous and treacherous, 

11. Common sense is little in evidence. The teacher 
antagonizes all; quarrels frequently ; gossips freely; cri- 
ticise everyone and everything; accepts improper atten- 
tions; keeps improper hours; frequents questionable 
places, and is loud in conduct upon the street and in pub- 
lic places. 

12, Attitude is pessimistic. The teacher hates the 
work; antagonizes the superintendent; distrusts the 
principal ; is suspicious of associates; has “worst pupils 
in the world;” frowns; scolds; frets; worries; borrows 
trouble; magnifies mole-hills into mountains; smells 
disaster from afar; expects and obtains slights; weeps 
profusely when reproved; and radiates blueness, black- 


ness, disaster and failure. 


Kindergartens to Teach Mothers 


Extension of its work into the field of Americanization 
is being planned by the International Kindergarten 
Union along the lines of a practical program already 
tested in New York City, reports the bulletin of the 
union. 

“The program is planned,” it is stated, “with the rec- 
ognition of the fact that the kindergartner has been one 
of the pioneer workers in the history of America. With 
the attention of the country focused upon the import- 
ance of the alien, the kindergartner must make the 
Americanization of her mothers one of her major du- 
ties.” 

Suggestions are made in the way of helping the moth- 
ers learn English, instructing them in the use and value 
of the vote, and assisting them in their selection of foods. 
It is also suggested that these women may be induced 
to become familiar with American institutes, such as 
museums, libraries, legal aid and relief agencies, and 
that, if possible, the father be drawn into the work as 
well. Emphasis is also laid upon the importance of edu- 
cating the native-born American to understand the for- 
eign born, and, as an example of what can be done in 
this line, the work of the Jan Huss Neighborhood House 
of New York is cited. 
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By P. H. Cooley, 


History is one of the most misrepresented and badly 
taught subjects in the entire curriculum of the modern 
school. It has for decades been considered the refuge of 
the ultra-conservative, and has, in the last decade at 
least, been the subject of virulent attacks on the part 
of the ultra-radical. It has been scored as an anarchron- 
ism. Many would entirely abolish it from the lower 
branches of education, some would substitute something 
in its place, a few really love it and would see it im- 
proved and re-vitalized. I belong to this last class. His- 
tory certainly has its place in almost every school curri- 
culum, and a very important place, but the methods used 
in teaching it need some important readjustments. 

That history has been taught in a dry and devitalized 
fashion even its most ardent devotees cannot deny. In 
that fact lies most of the cause of attack upon it as a 
subject. It has been made a literal valley of dry bones, 
strewn with barren debris of facts and dates and dec- 
orated with the broken ideals of children. It has been 
made a stronghold of the purely memorative side of 
study in contrast with the more vital inductive phase. 
It has taught children to “learn by heart” rather than 
to think for themselves. 

Now, being a history enthusiast, it seems to me that 
the teaching of that subject can be made the exact 
opposite of all this. Who ever heard of anybody put- 
ting up row after row of clothes-pegs, without expect- 
ing to have anything to hang on them? Yet that is 
what many teachers are guilty of doing, when they put 
their pupils through a maze of dates without anything 
vital attached to them. Dates are merely the clothes- 
pegs of history, and are for the sole purpose of hanging 
things on. They have no value in themselves. 

The memorization of isolated facts is no better. What 
special significance is there in the fact that Columbus 
discovered the New World in 1492? Is there anything 
magic in that particular combination of fact and date? 
Not at all—quite the contrary. The thing that was 
really significant in the accomplishment of Columbus lay 
in the fact that for a score of years not only himself, 
but dozens of other navigators, were intrepidly at work 
at the process of discovery, and the great Genoese sim- 
ply formed the first link of paramount success in the 
chain. Do not stress the greatness of one man to the 
point of doing injustice to the work of others nearly, if 
not quite, so great. The Age of Discovery was a world- 
wide movement of wonderful interest; it was not the 
work of one man. Provide a background for your his- 
tory ; do not always work in silhouette. If you use the 
latter process exclusively you will lose richness of tone, 
and provide a very untrue likeness at times. 


History in the Elementary School 


Principal Kekaha School. 


Much too strong emphasis is usually ia upon the 
biographical side of history in teaching elementary stu << 
dents. Teachers are too prone to accept the dictum that oF: 
the story of a nation is the story of its great men, and o 
to ignore the fact that many lesser but very worthy men 
helped in the process. It is wrong to teach children that 
the Revolutionary War was Washington, or that the 
Civil War was in Lincoln. Yet it is done. I remember 
a very worthy and very intelligent teacher of many 
years experience who conscientiously taught her class 
to memorize the fact that “Washington beat the British 
and thus won the Revolutionary War!” One is apt to — 
wax facetious at such imbecilic teaching, and is tempted _ 
to remark, even at the risk of being unkind to the mem- 
ory of the first great American, that Washington’s ex- 
ploit quite eclipsed the efforts of Samson when he slewee ‘ 
his thousand! Hero- worship i is sometimes a good thing, — 
but an admiration for one’s country and race as a whole 
is a much better thing. Show that it was not merely 
our great men, but the strong, sturdy, honest bulk of — 
our people that helped in our progress. ae 

Casual mention was made above of the fact that by- 
gone teaching of history over-emphasized the memora- 
tive side of learning. Defenders of this type of teach- 
ing object that children of elementary school age cannot — 
think for themselves, and that therefore recourse must ‘ 
be had to purely memorative work. Granted, to some — 
degree. One cannot expect thinking of university grade 
of immature children, nor can it be expected that what 
thinking they can do will be on very independent lines. : 
But stimulate them, start them thinking, even help them — 
to think, and the independent process will come in time. 
Some memorization will perhaps be necessary, but why 
not emphasize it in the direction of broad, universal facts _ 
instead of drilling on isolated and minor points? ‘ 7 « 

Besides, children have more perception than adults 
usually give them credit for. Show any child the dif- Peas 
ference between the treatment of prisoners in mediaeval a 
and in modern times, and he will immediately see the | 
point. More than that, he will furnish you with ea ag 
comparisons. Show him pictures of ancient apa AS 
and monuments and contrast them with modern efforts — 
in that line and he will at once be interested. Contrast 
modern inventions with the slow methods of cial 
times, and every child in your room will wax enthusi- 
astic and importune you with examples. Describe in a 
really graphic manner the home life of the romantic 
primitive days and even the girls, who usually “hate” 
history, will brighten up a bit. It is lots nicer than ; 
grammar, and much easier than arithmeti pe try to 

(Congiaged, on page au 24 hae 
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| DIRECTIONS TO NEW TEACHERS | 


Read carefully the School Law and the Rules and 

ae. of the Department. 

2. Become familiar with Hawaii through such litera- 
ture as the following: 

Publications of the Hawaii Tourist Bureau. 

Geography of Hawaiian Islands '—Baldwin. 
* History of Hawaii.—Alexander. 

Natural History of Hawaii.—Bryan. 

Old Time Hawaiians.—Lawrence. 


ep nos BS 


3. Have personal conferences with your principal, 
supervising principal and commissioner. 

4, Get acquainted with the other teachers in your 
school. 

5. Become sympathetically familiar with the people 
and industries of your local school community. 

6. Take your complaints and grievances promptly 
and directly to the proper authorities (principal, super- 
vising principal, or commissioner) or write directly to 
the Superintendent. Don’t peddle petty complaints 
around your local circle; bring them to us first. 

7. You are a member of a most important depart- 
You represent the 
Government of Hawaii and the people of Hawaii. Your 
position and attitude, therefore, demands dignity, poise, 
cheerfulness and common sense. Cultivate all four of 
these prime requisites of successful teaching. 

8. Cultivate also sensible clothing, a pleasant voice 
and manner, optimism and professional pride. 

9, Join the local teachers’ organizations, clubs, etc., 
and take an active part in their upbuilding. Every pub- 


lic school teacher should also be a member of the Na- 


tional Education Association. 

10. Take a wholesome pride in your school and in 
its community relationship. Every public school in Ha- 
waii should be and can be a genuine community center, 


- This is a matter of personality, as well as of school or- 


ganization. 

11. If feasible, subscribe for one or more profes- 
sional journals, such as the “Sierra Educational News”, 
“Elementary School Journal”, “School and Society”, 

12. Read your local newspapers and keep informed 
concerning local and national affairs of significance. 

13. Help in every feasible way to make your school 


cottage home as attractive and home-like as_ possible. 


Take pride in your school home. 


ot ? : 
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| THE PROBLEM OF LEISURE TIME | 


Recreation for Teachers or The Teacher’s Leisure 
Time. By Henry S. Curtis, Ph. D. Pp. XVI + 288, 
illustrations, 1918. New York, The MacMillan Com- 
pany. $1.60. Dedicated to “The Teachers of America 
for Health, Growth and The Joy of Life.” 


Percy Mackaye in a book published a few years ago, 
called “The Civic Theatre, in Relation to the Redemp- 
tion of Leisure Time. A Book of Suggestions,” sums up 
the situation thus: 


“The reorganization of leisure time thus becomes stu- 
pendously important—the real goal of all the vast striv- 
ings of our momentous age, in which countless millions 
are battling desperately, often blindly, to emancipate 
the deepest instinct of humanity—the need for happi- 
ness.” 

Everyone, not only teachers, have some leisure time— 
time outside of their professional requirements, yet how 
few know how to utilize it for their greatest good. We 
need only look around us every day and see how this 
time, which could so wisely be utilized, is squandered in 
foolish amusements. Recreation does not consist in 
mere amusement, but in an occupation along the lines 
of the person’s greatest interest, which makes for great- 
er efficiency and yet also a relief from the monotonous 
grind of the required task. 

Dr. Curtis’ book is one of inspiration and suggestion, 
and the purpose has been, in general, so to organize the 
teacher’s leisure time that she may get from it a larger 
life, more experience, and the opportunity to study and 
enjoy herself. Recreation should furnish to every man 
and woman relief from the monotony and strain of 
work, and give expression to those impulses and desires 
which have lain dormant in daily life. 

“Tt has been the hope of the author that the recrea- 
tion point of view will help to give teaching itself some- 
thing of a play value. It is certain that health is essen- 
tial to this, and love of children, plus daily recuperation 
from the labors of the day.’ The call of joy in one’s 
life work. No person ever did a great piece of work 
anywhere and found that work drudgery, for it is the 
joy which we have in our work that leads to success. 
We should make play out of our life’s work. 

There are five subjective conditions which are essential 
to the enjoyment of teaching. These are: That the teach- 
er shall have good health; that she shall not work too 
hard; that she shall be a good disciplinarian; that she 
shall love knowledge; and that she shall love children. 

Finally, contact with external nature is a source of 
power and recreation. “If the teacher has developed an 
enthusiasm for the out-of-doors, a love for birds and 
trees and flowers, for landscapes, for such activities as 
rowing, bicycling, walking and the playing of games in 

(Concluded on page 18.) 
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TEACHERS! 


We Offer You the Convenience of 


Dresses 
Suits 
Coats 
Waists 
Rain Coats 
Skirts 
Middies 
Petticoats 
Smocks 
Sweaters 
Bathing Suits 
Bathing Caps 


Bathing Shoes 
Millinery 
Corsets 
Muslin Wear 
Lingerie 


Brassieres 
Corset Covers 
Boudoir Caps 

Hosiery 
Gloves 
Handkerchiefs 

Perfumes 
Toilet Articles 
Hair O1naments 

Jewelry 
Leather Goods 

Umbrellas 

‘Men’s Wear 
Shirts 
Collars 
Ties 

Underwear 

Hosiery 
Bathing Suits 
Handkerchiefs 

Pajamas 

Belts 


a Charge Account 


Knowing how impossible it is 
for you to get many articles of 
merchandise, which you will need 
during the school term, in the 
small communities, in which many 
of you are located. we take this 
opportunity of offering our assist- 
ance. 

We carry a complete stock of 
dry goods and accessories as noted 
on the margins of this page, giving 
you a varied and almost unlimited 
selection. 

This stock and our splendid 
service are placed at your disposal 


through our Mail Order Depart- 


ment, which will give you the same 


prompt and careful attention that | 


you would receive were you to 
shop in person. 

And to save the inconvenience 
and trouble of remitting with 
every order or having your goods 
sent C. O. D., we offer you the 
privilege of an account. Fill out 
the coupon below and send it at 


Name of School 


Home Address 
Write plainly, giving full name and address. 


THE LIBERTY HOUSE 


Silks 
Woolens 
Cottons 
Flannels 
Shirtings 
Skirtings 
Ginghams 
Voiles 
Nainsooks 
Long Cloth 
Dimity 
Crepes 
Pongee 
Pins 
Coatings 
Suitings 
Patterns 

Laces — 
Embroideries — 
Trimmings 

Ribbons 
Notions 

Buttons 

Trunks 
Suit Cases 

Sheets 
Pillow Cases 

Blankets 
Comforters 

Quilts 

Pillows 

Linens 

Towels 

Curtains 

Scrims 

Upholstery 
Cretonnes 
Art Work 

Yarn 

_Hemstitehing, 
Pleating 
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aes: JOIN THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL SALARY SCHEDULE 


eencroroocoeao@> 


PL SSI EE. ean tie tine “Se RESO 3. Rp ie SN ea ea $325 
i) Ree a et RO eee Seen et ee ee ee ee ee aS oe ee 359 
i, ee SO bar a ee Se See, oe. Te Ee See Se a 350 


NOTE: Supervising Principals shall pay all auto and traveling expenses from their salaries. 


II. SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: 


MSS GRY RD RR TR 9S SRR a lige AEE am = ee $300 
UBS Ig gies RSS AS Se eee! ee ee 0 er Ss 300 
rl tiepeeerene, “A Gerae tected) neers See. ao HES 


- TII. SECONDARY SCHOOL ASSISTANTS: 


(1) Teachers in Normal Practice School and in grades of High Schools having upper Grammar Grades: 


(RA Re GR) aor een i ee ee. Bale eee $100 

SSE CDI Tce eee ee oo sR 5, eee oak. Rs. a 105 

BPA SSE 2 6 eer on aR re ee ae 5 ee Sa ee 110 

Pat ek ee a eet eee a ie 120 

deme) Seeman Comment «ere enc On... cepa ts. eee ket ae 130 
. (2) Teachers in Secondary Schools: 

ae ORE 6 eee sn Be Seesaw EE on No Sica Sg as $110 

REE SRLS! 1 aii Se cele Rn ee 0 Ree SS VOR RE Ea 120 

er Cl al SS 2s ee ee, CB ee Ss a it 130 

eerrerG Lien > a oe a ee ee ee ee 140 

< i nee ee ee ee ae 150 

49 Rs, eR a tee... ee tele a ln 160 

4 Be Se RRR” SSI ence sind Big eee thar Ry na? v9: 2 IRM pe a eS 170 


2 St Vir; Piao order 4th “Yr eth yr. 6th Yr. Fad gee 
Meer SIsteanit |: 2). oe ee ee $ 90 $ 95 $100 $105 $110 $120 $130 
MPA SSiStantS 2.2... ake... 2 95 100 105 110 115 125 135 
3 RR eS 5: 100 105 110 115 120 130 140 
4 ee eee A 110 120 130 140 PSO as 2 ee eae 
5 Ge cs eens co 120 130 140 150 160O See... Sameera 
6 ee: cee 130 140 150 160 170 eee... ee 
7 | RRR an 140 150 160 170 180 an. eee ee 
8 > GEER.) ene 150 160 170 180 190 RR eee ESS ead 

aap Ceo crees peereree = at 160 170 180 190 126 CREE Ses Se eehlaraty 

10 (| RC ee ae 170 175 185 195 BiG. wee ee PO ees 
re RRR So, See 180 185 190 200 220 A ae Pe 
12 ee. oe ee 185 195 200 210 OO Skee) ft eee 

13 eee a a 190 200 210 220 BA <span Sa 

14 ee. eee 195 205 215 225 Pent) °: juan, = 82 aes 
137 eee oc ee 200 210 220 230 2600 eta Se 
16. DR ITES Oe 5 Se 205 215 225 235 AT) ere . ae 

a eS =e AndWOVeiemea.).-.-.-3- 210 220 230 250 9 hts os Ry 


NOTE: There shall be no reduction in an assistant’s salary when he is advanced to a principalship, but he 
shall be paid a salary one point next above that which he would receive in the former position. A principal pro- 
~ moted to a larger school shall, in ‘case his previous salary be larger than the initial salary of the larger school, 

be paid a salary one point next above that which he would receive in the former position, and he shall be given 
credit in the larger school up to the point so indicated by the salary. 
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-V. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS—ASSISTANTS: 


(A) Grammar Grade Certificates and Normal Diplomas: 


FRE YC cea fi apne a Re acy carne nt vuee= encase» =: $ 

Séeepnd Year, rer ae rae oo. ok oo a Ea BRACES awe Ss 
Pinird Yeat’- icc Sa ...-- ccc teeing ce... x 
Fourth Y éar : i. oso ae «ns so ncce te ee: a 
Fifth Yeat -:: Seca coe 0. Tl We ck ee. Sa 
Sigth Year 22.2.2 ee ee ee a... 


(B) Primary Grade Certificates (Normal School Certificates) : bie 
ye Ce i St mene OS NS $ 75.00 — 


Third Year ate............ ee... coe ne 85. 

Fourth Year coe.............. cannes... .......csqs nue ieee ea an — eau a > 85.0 
faith “Year +28, :...:.....g20h Spee <2. ----- occa eee, (87. 50 
mixth Year cage.......c%. GR ok 2 00 


Highth Y ear ee... ck)...--meeeseooo = ce Zevaldbaw.. 27 ile b< Da ceo. 
ee i es ee | hake 


NOTE: Holders of a Primary Grade Certificate, upon obtaining a Grammar Grade Certificate, shall. 
paid a salary one point next above that which he would receive under the former schedule. a 


The maximum salary for holders of a Normal School Certificate issued after June 30, 1919, s be $85. 


have, on June 30, 1919, ae fen years of satisfactory teaching, shall receive the maximum pe and 


Grammar Grade Certificate. > 
(C)-Siincertificated:teachers 2... jc3giey............ RI... ca apt ag nc $ 550m 
Weermits .ceearet Year 2... ogee... Snags -.~.ss seek ecules 2 oe 
ae Second Year? =.53eee.............cciagge..-..-ce-jehes ae copeeeeceemne 7, a ace ee 


Approved this 9th day of August, 1919. 


C. J. McCARTHY, : 
Governor of Hawaii. 


or a way of presenting every lesson | necessary ‘ #6 be 
HELP IN ARITH M FTIC taught, but it does give a sufficient number of mod els to 
outline a clear way of teaching the most. important les 
Model Lessons in Arithmetic, Grades I-VIII, is a col. S008 which must be taught in the eight grades. = 
lection of lessons originally written for the pupil teach- Covecalipaes have teen written by outside tea 
ers of the Normal School, to aid them in their teach- who have happened to see the book, saying t that they 
ing in the grades; but it also furnishes ready material have found it helpful, and suggesting that son 1€ 
which a busy teacher will find helpful and time-saving mation in rear to it be given in the Educati 
when preparing her daily work. Each lesson is develop- view. = 
ed by means of questions by the teacher and answers 


by the pupils. Copies of the book can be obtame 


Ziegler, 2065 Lanihuli Drive, or from Miss H. 
Any arithmetic text tells what to teach, but this book 1428 Victoria St. The price is one dolla 
deals with a teacher’s greatest difficulty—how to present postage for Oahu, Maui, Kauai and Molokai i 
the subject matter to the pupils. This book does not and for Hawaii, six cents. Money for + i bi 0 
pretend to give the only way of presenting the lessons, postage should accomiaey each order. “ah 5 
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The Public Schools of Hawaii ---4 


(Concluded from page 9.) 


- final passing; the promotion of pupils was placed where To the readers of the 
it properly belongs, in the hands of the teacher and the 


principal; the pupil’s confidence in the teacher was un- Ed ucat 10na / R CVIEW 
disturbed, and, above all, the eighth grade pupils were : 
informed of their standing before the close of the school S that are causing any trouble, are a 
year, and thus were able to receive their diplomas of drawback to success. 
graduation from the elementary school, a most impor- 
tant event in their lives. 

The last day of school was given up to programs of 


We are giving daily satisfaction. 


All eyes examined by us are carefully refracted 


music, recitations, plays and the awarding of diplomas on a scientific basis. 

to which parents and friends had been invited, thus 

making the period of promotion one of joy and satisfac- DR. CHAS. S. MURAKAMI 

tion to pupils, parents and friends. Gives his personal attention to all our patrons. 


The statistical section of this report will be transmit- 
ted to you within a few days, upon the completion of ; VISIT ee 
our tabulations. 0 

In conclusion, permit me to again call your attention American ptical Parlor 
to the remarkable nature of Hawaii's educational prob- 1148 Fort St. Blaisdell Bldg. 
lems and background. There is no other place in the 
world where our conditions prevail. We are daily chal- 
lenged by problems of vast significance. Our responsi- your need. 
bilities are heavy, but the issues are momentous. Is the Dr. C. S. Murakami, Mer. 
American idea—the American home—and American 
democracy—to permeate the Pacific? RE Sa pao ata 

y p 
Pes respectfully submitted, 
VAUGHAN MACCAUGHEY, 


SUpSitCuUeN pen. SS. eee 


And satisfy yourself of our efficiency to meet 


We grind all our lenses in our own laboratory. 
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TABLE No. IV. 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY ISLANDS ACCORDING TO COURSE OF STUDY, 
JUNE 30, 1919. 


| 
| | 


Hawaii Maui Molokai Oahu Kauai Totals 

on 1. RE) I a a7 ee 2,101 74 4,685 1,880 12,467 
Bren Clemecmee:.- >. co 4k eee. ee et: | 1,806 919 50 2,679 | 677 6,131 
SE. 2 SE ee eee 1,431 717 44 2,419 © | 098 = eee, o09 
RCM. |... eee ee 1,094 518 39 1,864 | 508 4,023 
Co I GERRA SSS :  Se 619 353 22 1,396 356 2,746 
eCCMNM,, Bt Re 450 254 4 1,024 304 2,036 
ah SRR eee” ee... Sena 272 110 5 776 | 250, ~). ALS 
aie SRA ee ol SS ane: Sane ie 170 ieee | -.  Hleaad Of fee tee Lek 958 
his GR RS i ne” ee 164 he A ty 2 AAA J bese | 648 
Beemer OOhac eee OM ee daa. , ee 317. {eae | 317 
ee ee ee, ee Pe a hE ae | 54 
ON Gipes <a. Sian 9,733 Seize ease 16,235 | 4,784 | 36,102 
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WE MUST PAY FOR THE WAR 


YOU are urgently requested to use strict economy in 
all supplies and materials furnished by the Department. 

We must pay for the war—prices are soaring—and 
we are responsible for hard-earned taxpayers’ money. 

The little things count—please be thrifty with chalk, 
paper, pencils and the other little things. 

Thriftiness is a patriotic duty — wastefulness is a 
wrong against our Territory. Please help in every feasi- 
ble way to save money for the taxpayers of Hawaii 
We are all working together for Hawaii’s boys and 
girls. 


Progress in Hawaii’s Public Schools 


. 
. 
. 
“ 
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An Itemized Statement of Recent Noteworthy Advances. 
September, 1919, 


1. New school plants (in plan or progress) for Mc- 
Kinley High School, Maui High School, Hilo High 
School, Lihue, Ewa, Waialua, etc., with adequate room, 
permanent construction and modern equipment. 

2. The new salary schedule provides substantial in- 
creases. Compares favorably with mainland schedules. 

3. Marked improvements in work and programs of 
the seven Supervising Principals. Emphasis on con- 
structive supervision. 

4. Obsolete “Inspector General” abolished. A mo- 
dern position, “Deputy Superintendent,” created. 

5. Notable improvements in organization and admin- 
istration of the department office. 


. 
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6. Departmental Confseetees inaugurated 
tant school matters, at which principal : a , 
others, confer together and with the de , Pe 

7. Creation of an adequate Territorial oe Scho poeae 
(free and open to boys throughout the Territory). 

8. A comprehensive program of Industrial Educ: . 
tion and Home Making (shop, kitchen, garden, han 
work), developed throughout the upper ei es and h 
schools. Full time instructors. ; . 

9. Additional rooms provided, so that 
classes shall not be compelled to meet im apanese 
hist language school buildings. © 

10. Security of Tenure of the teach u 
legislative abolition of the “contract = Sa 

11. Hearty Cooperation, in every feasibl 
the programs of such organizations as | 
States Boys’ Working Reserve; Boy Scouts ; | 

Y. M. C. A.; Y, W. C. A.; Territorial Fair; Child Wel- 
a ordanizetioiee Territorial Board of Health, eto. 

12. Four free public Kindergartens est bli 
der the Department, and local committees, as 
ed part of the public school system. 


on im 
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Diplomas. 
14. Marked improvements in the stand an 
duct of Examinations for Teachers’ Certificates. 
15. Radical changes i in the Summer School pla 
the remarkable session this year at Kilauea Camp. 
16. Reorganization and raising of ee es in nt . 
mal School Courses. a 
17. Fostering of Teachers’ asic anda ; 
for the improvement of the profession and ‘the schools. 
18. Collection of material for Revisions i in the Course 
of Study, to be formulated and published followi 
Federal School Survey. * 
19. Enlargement and improvement ‘of the “Ha 
Educational Review,” an educational magazine t 
read by every public school teacher, —— at 
20. Vigorous emphasis upon the principles « 3 
United States Government, practical civics, Amer 
history and Americanization. = . 
21. Music given larger recognition. Expert 
vision of music ces on orcs basis. +3 


Schoal, also serving as oor of public's sc 
for Honolulu. see Bs 
23. Federal School Survey, to take ple e€ durin ‘3 the ; 
fall of 1919. z mS RE 
24. Encouragement of the spirit of demo % 
comradeship throughout the schools. 
an. Equipment of the teachers’ cottages 
able furniture; thus relieving teachers of t 
of purchasing furniture, = 
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THE PROBLEM OF LEISURE TIME. 
(Concluded from page 13.) 


_the open, it seems likely that her attitude will lead the 


children also to love these things. They will also choose 
to go back to nature when they have an opportunity 
rather than to spend their time loafing on the street 
corners or attending picture shows. This is the funda- 
mental cure for the congestion of our cities and the 
nerve strain and social problems which this involves.” 


The problem of leisure time is thus the greatest prob- 
lem of our times. Knowing how any one utilizes the 
time outside of the hours devoted to earning a living, 
the character and worth of that person to the community 
can be estimated, and their efficiency in the routine of 
their professional duties. This is all bound up with the 
individual’s innate or acquired direct interests. 

FORDYCE GRINNELL, JR., 
Hilo High School. 


. = TABLE No. V. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE BY RACIAL DESCENT OF PUPILS ATTENDING ALL SCHOOLS IN THE 
TERRITORY, JUNE 30, 1919. 


Race 


German 
Portuguese 
Japanese 
Chinese 


Korean 
Spanish 
Russian 
Filipino 


Totals 


ee ee Oe hn rr ee ee errr er ere eee 


Public Private | Totals 
st Seas 3,177 | 623 3,800 
Shad Son se 3,940 | 1,421 | 5,361 
 ealeete 898 1,057 : 1,955 
Bed Se 97 65 162 
og te 118 40 158 
Bae ied <8 5,073 L260 6,334 
5a oe 16,295 1251 17,546 
od 3,465 1,026 4491 
ae 1,075 64 1,139 
Baek 446 174 620 
ee 470 43 a 
eae 81 35 116 
Pe 836 67 903 
Ri 131 42 173 
Ree 36,102 7,169 43,271 


TABLE No. VII. 
PERCENTAGE OF ENROLLMENT BY DESCENT, JUNE 30, 1919. 


Percentage of Enrollment 


DESCENT all Schools June 30, 1919 


Public Private All 
eT aWaliaihe 2.0.0.0 a: 7345 1.44 8.78 
Part Hawaiian ............ 9.11 3.29 12.40 
PEXTICTICAIS .. ..-.-2yo.. eevee 2.08 2.444 4.52 
citishi Mee. ck ale 22 tae 37 
PeCrInatidiec.... :..c2c.c0sccacdods Ze 09 36 
OTtuguese 2.2.2. m2 2 Oa ee) 14.64- 
AS Oe err 2 37.66 2.89 40.55 
MeRTITIOS@ ee... osc ceae-cees 8.01 2 asa 10.38 
Pept tien) kasi 2.49 14 2.63 
Mepteat oo.......%-'s..c0aed 1.03 40 1.43 
Spanish SE ae 1.09 09 1.18 
MOL TY cl... xGeigi ct acct 19 08 yr 
Co aS Sa ee 1.93 16 2.09 
Other Foreigners ........ 31 .09 40 


~~ Totals 
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Percentage Increase Decrease 
of Enroll- Public Schools Public Schools 
ment Public - 
Schools Se Number Percent , Number Per cent 
AOS Ss mina ste 0 1 ena 39 27.66 
10.91 135 WO Par cS Sey ey ee ee 
2.49 49 2. OES Tame ete ek: amare 
ee re eee 11 7.80 
foo |. rtiot On. eons 8 5.68 
14.05 72 3.79 See 
45.14 1,194 62°S42 3 Bara a ees 
9.59 160 8 AZS ea SP Tae 
2.98 | 43 2.26 pee... ae 
1.24 23F 105s... Re 
PSO | 7a spect ee npc tse 19 13.48 
H22-. |e es. ws A4 .fo®es3iZ0 
232": | 210 11.05sebe sec... possess 
King scneeeh, - enemas 20 | 1418 
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LIBRARY OF HAWAII NOTES. 


No school should lack suitable reading matter, while 
the Library of Hawaii will supply libraries free of 
charge. These school libraries may be had on applica- 
tion to the Islands Department. Additional adult read- 
ing may be included with the children’s books. Appli- 
cation cards and a pamphlet giving full information will 
be sent on request. 

A library on pedagogy has been selected for the use of 
teachers. It contains the following books and may be 
loaned for six weeks. 


TABLE No. IX. ; 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, TEACHERS AND PUPILS BY ISLANDS AND DISTRICTS, joe 30, 10 ob 


Districts | 
Islands and 


HAWAII: | 
BO) OM i. kad ee et ky. be 3 56 
ES Go Reig SERRE. Spee 12 16 54 
eo Dike eee A 10 2 24 
ert tok ta eee VON ue ee 5 2 15 
Taga) tne gee ee eee SD 12 11 27 
2 TEA RICE. ERS ee ceo peers <<) a 9 + oF 
a LTE ele ye) ee iin eae ee 8 10 29 
i fT otal... 5. ee Sees 62 48 232 
MAUI: | 
Reerin Y1rn pee... Cn. =. so ci 6 i {o_26 
co EVER SRE = SIs, Uk Sinn oe S 10 ee eo 
Biateawao cae... ...-..At << ae 13 £2. hea . 
ie’ cy Rue Sapa: eee SS 7 8.4 11 
eed CLAIR. 0 see... ieee 36 28 | eae 
MORK AT aimee. ee. 8 5 4 
OAHU: 
PEGG lilt epee. thc egeet 4. doce 22 21 326 
Sy Soe ee ae eee = ek 5 3 50 : 
Dihararerte Se ck... 2 ee os ae 1 1 5 
3h LS he aie oo ae Mee! TS 5 2 34 
RATES. ee | 7 8 pop 
; 6 | CE IS SOR MIS oe 40 35 437 
: 
| KAUAI: | : 
elt lt, Cn <i acre, 4 |! 13 
AL |) a EAR RE a 3 1 19 
TGittNGRN oo oo ae Soe le 5 3 36 
olga ee... CERES oo. Lae ae 4 4 32 ; 
WV ettriea mmm. 021 aye 2 >....cctaape atone aa 1 32° ae 
ta... Se) ee eee P21 10 132 : 


jects. 


suitable for children of given grades will be 


Carey mantle life and the countega schor 
JDean—Our schools in war time and after. 
Kendall—How to teach the special subjects 
Kirkpatrick—Rural schools from within. — . 
Pearson—Vitalized school. 4 - o- 
Rapeer and others—Teaching elementary is hool sub- 
ith stori es 


Books treating of story telling metialem 
Phenol re- 


quest. Apply to Islands Department, ee of 
wail, Honolulu, LHe “R 


Schools | Male 


par 


Teachers 
Female 


$ Pupils v 
Total Male Female | — 
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TO TEACH CHILDREN THROUGH STORY HOUR 


A story hour for children, in connection with the 
community center activities in Albany, N. Y., will be 
held at School 3 every Saturday morning. It is expected 
that they will be especially useful in their Americaniz- 
ing influences, so many of the children being of foreign 
parentage,and it is planned to increase their love of coun- 
try by means of patriotic stories, and incidentally im- 
prove their use of the English language. 


TRAINING TEACHERS IN ADULT INSTRUCTION 

West Virginia University at Morgantown is proposing 
a teachers’ training course in adult immigrant instruc- 
tion in connection with its summer schools beginning 


June 23. Two schools, each of six weeks’ duration, are 
conducted. 

Prof. J. N. Deahl of the department of education of 
the university, has announced that the university, 
through the extension department headed by Prof. L. B. 
Hill, hopes to do its share in Americanization work. 
Prof. Deahl has asked for assistance from the American- 
ization Division in supplying the first summer school 
faculty with an experienced Americanization instructor 
of teachers. He hopes to be able to carry this instruc- 
tion throughout the full six weeks, usually attended by 
about 500 public school teachers, but will make the 
Americanization course shorter if it is impossible to ob- 
tain the type of instructor desired for the whole term. 


TABLE No. XII. 


; AVERAGE ENROLLMENT AND PERCENTAGE OF ATTENDANCE, JUNE 30, 1919. 
Average Daily | A Daily | Percentage of 
DISTRICTS Wepunont\ | atendatiee 1 Saiendanee 
Met meeetOreierritorye.. ee ee 34,951 | 32,855 94.01 
fo QRS co BRS eo SIRES: US oe I EC Re 2,058 | 1,902 92.42 
SURES. Sia Se Sale ec Rai ee ne 2,552 2,213 94.09 
ae ne 2 mr Oe TT ensues 1,005 943 93.83 
co GRE UG oS A a a 505 483 95.64 
Du BRR SS SR IR 0 SRR ae cores es La 1,307 1,264 96.71 
Rees a ee ee oe ee ke Rs eS 1,089 1,017 93.39 
[= ODT Rye SE”: Se” 2 SA aan i ee Sera 1,297 1,199 92.44 
Mere TeememE OT Ei Well item. cee 2 a eccp nec cazp<cal ae peep ----i vas eee 9,613 9,021 | 93.84 
Thee HE See Son. i ES oni: SAA eates S 1,013 939 92.69 
V0 SRDERD Ee os SR. ae ieene peman par apie 9 ee 1,695 1523 92.80 
ERs OOS > oS SER a ene ors ee 1,752 1,576 89.95 
1h Rp oe 2 RS ee ee ee ce 494 466 94.33 
WEEE es re) ee 2 re ee ae 235 219 93.19 
nS eee TV AUN iy =o. <2 SEMI 5. 0 Sdrcbeg cave cn oe uctenece-o------oeecue 5,189 4,773 91.98 
{ 
PEt SRR TRS Ss A aR hale 10,910 10,436 95.66 
Cy SS IRE ins re ehcp ah 2,056 1,893 92.07 
Vr ERE CAS ERs Ate colin eS <P 206 200 97.09 
Vito RRR oe SS: SE Rae ees © ee er 1,244 1,112 89.39 
TS RR Se ES, Sa See ae Se 1,079 995 92.22 
umcecacmmear, ()clt tte eee... Be secgceda coos coca ---- 2 steaks 15,495 14,636 94.51 
ee en eS 
a RE: ERE SER ee ee 454 431 94.93 
Oe URS oe, Ue Re RE ea ae ee. So 676 628 92.90 
ae... See... Me ee. 1,105 1,058 95.75 
i AER eS a aS 1,288 1224 95.26 
ER AR 2 SEV RRS: Sea ae | 1,131 1,081 95.58 
8 eS CN ee a ee a cee | 4,654 4,425 95.08 


NOTE: See December, 1918, printed report for Table 
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History in the Elementary School 
(Concluded from page 12.) 


treat history by the encyclopaedic method, serve out to 
them hash and rehash of dates and names, and you will 
be greeted by an atmosphere of polite boredom, per- 
fectly delicious in its unaffectedness and sincerity. Who 
can blame the children—does not every one have a dim 
recollection of the “history,” so-called, of his own school 
days, when it was either know the day, month and year 
when Scipio was born or take the consequences? 

In conclusion, let me say that I have no well-rounded 
system of psychology to offer, no special thesis to make. 
This is a plea, pure and simple. Make your history 
teaching a real, living thing to your pupils. Do not put 
history in the limbo of dead things by draining its life 
blood, and leaving it a bare éKéleton of outlines, dates 
and names. Teach your own way, for you will prob- 
ably do best by following your own path. Whatever 
“method” you follow, however, I hold that there are 
two essentials without which even your best intentions 
will be vain. Those two essentials are story value and 
vitality. To put it another way, make the story of his- 
tory interesting and make it live. 

Above all, be proud of history, and communicate that 
pride in every way possible. History is a record of the 
most tremendous and gratifying progress on the part of 


mankind in general (and, as we like to believe, of Amer- 


ica in particular) and nothing more vital than a recog- 
nition of that fact can come to children training for 
future participation in the civilization that history has 
made. 
the most valuable subjects in the curriculum, 


look, of human progress. 
lessons from the book of the past, and offers a brighter — 
outlook for the future. 
belief in mind, and it will come back a sugared fold in 


future days. 


FRIENDLINESS NECESSARY. 

A few days ago a mass meeting was held at Flint, 
Mich., which constituted the first step in taking up 
American citizenship by the entire foreign-born group 
residing there, consisting of 16,000 persons. During the 
meeting a Frenchman praised America, but said that he 
felt himself forced to criticize the American population, — 
which, he said, does not often seem to realize that the 
timidity and reserve of foreigners arises from the fact 
that they do not feel encouraged to come into contact 
with the Americans themselves. A friendly word causes 
great effect. If this were understood in all the industrial 
places immense advantage would be derived by the co- 
operation to mutual benefit. ‘ 
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Are the only school geographies whose method 
of approach is uniformly the PROBLEM 
METHOD ; 

Are the only school geographies which offer 
the pupils a clear marginal outline and follow 
this analysis consistently ; 

Are the only school’ geographies which stimu- 
late self-activity by the type of questions 
sanctioned by the principles of modern 
pedagogy ; 


609 Mission St. 


A 


The Tarr and McMurry Geographies 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


rT rir a ee 


Are the only school geographies that contain 
adequate industrial review chapters; 


Are the only school geographies that combine 
1919 content with present-day educational 


ideals ; 


Are the only school geographies in exclusive 
use in over fifty per cent of the state adoption — 
states. 


San Francisco, California. 


Believe in it, teach it with that — 
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Taught from this standpoint, history is one of 
forties 
strikes at the very roots of nationality, of world out- 
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SCHOOL GARDENING IN KAHUKU SCHOOL. 


By John A. Perreida, formerly principal Kahuku School, 
now Industrial Supervisor, Oahu. 

Gardening at Kahuku School was begun in Septem- 
ber, 1915, just a few months before the Star-Bulletin 
revived the School Garden Contest that it had inaugu- 
rated and discontinued a few years previously. We 
started with an area of 2000 sq. ft. and when the School 
Garden Contest was revived we increased our garden 
area by 3000 sq. ft. for which a rental of $3.00 was paid. 
This little investment was handsomely repaid by our se- 
curing the first prize of $25.00 offered by Mr. Atherton 
and the Star-Bulletin and a profit of $15.25 from the 
sales of our vegetables. In 1917-18, at the end of the 
second Garden Contest, we again managed to come out 


on top both in the School and Home Gardens, thus re- 


peating the record of the previous year. 1918-19 found 
our School and Home Gardens larger and better man- 
aged than ever and also containing a greater paacty of 
vegetables. 

School gardening received its impetus during the 
world war and attained its height when our country 


- was in the midst of her preparations to defeat autocracy 
and make the world safe for democracy. War gardens 


sprung up everywhere and our children, conscious of 


their duty to their country, rallied to her support by do- 
ing their bit in tilling the soil. Patriotic teachers in- 
stilled their pupils with patriotism. They taught them 
the meaning of the slogan—“Food Will Win the War.” 
With this uppermost in their little minds, the produc- 
tion of food crops was carried on more vigorously than 
ever. Our school farmers in Hawaii not only put their 
shoulders to the wheel, but also voiced their patriotic 
feelings that had been aroused, in letters couched in 
patriotic sentiments to the Star-Bulletin which in turn 
printed them in its columns. 


Gardening besides being a patriotic duty to our pupils 
at this time, is also beneficial and educational. It af- 
fords them healthful exercise and keeps their minds oc- 
cupied instead of walking the streets and planning mis- 
chief. It is educational because it is in their gardens 
that their business career has its inception. They figure 
the cost of the seeds and their time: Also the time 
when the different crops mature and the next crops that 
should be put in. In marketing the crops they find 
whether a profit or loss exists. If the garden is con- 
ducted properly and favorable weather conditions pre- 
vail, it is profitable. To support the above, I cite the fol- 
lowing: 

Last year, during the time of the Garden Contest, a 
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WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Buff Buckram Binding 


A given amount of money purchases 
far less than it did four years ago; still, 
you may buy for your school or for 
your personal use this ‘‘Supreme 
Authority,”’ containing hundreds of 
the New Words, including war terms 
(a better book than in1914) at 

no increase in price. 

The NEW INTERNATIONAL 

is as necessary in the school 

room and in the teacher’s 


library as a clock is in the 
home. 


Ask for the 


Merriam Webster 


Help your pupils to form early the Dictionary Habit 
hie i2-2 ie Free Booklets to Teachers : 


at Fun to Play Merriam-Dictionar Game Py 
a a es the Door,’’ “‘Dog-Day Club.’ - 


SPR 
G. & C. Merriam Co, sPRINGFIELD 


Teachers— 


having recently arrived from 
the coast and wishing 


Honolulu-Made 
Hawatlian Souvenirs 


to send to friends “‘back home”, will find an un- 
usual assortment in our offerings. 


These goods are absolutely ‘“Honolulu-made”, 
are superb specimens of Hawaiian craftsmen- 
ship and possess a souvereign value that cannot 
be found in foreign manufactured or imported 
goods. 


We are manufacturers—NOT importers. 


Dawkins-Benny Co. 


Successors to H. Culman 


1112 Fort Street. 
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little outlay for seeds and fertilizer coupled with a lot 
of ambition and perseverance, netted us a good sum of 
money. We paid our first instalment of $50.00 on a 
second-hand piano and about $30.00 worth of ice-cream 
went to the children. About $12.00 was left in the treas- 
ury for carrying on the work last year. Between the 
opening of the contest last January 6th and May 6th, 
we sold $75.00 worth of vegetables. From that we have 
paid $30.00, the balance we owe on the. piano and have 
now a neat little balance in the treasury. If anyone 
were to see our gardens at this time, he would be sur- 
prised to see what we still have in them. 

Now that the war is over, the children should still be 
taught to realize that their duty is not yet over. Food 
products must still be raised to relieve the food situation 
and to help lessen the high cost of living. As a result 
of this the children in my school doubled their garden 
acreage last year and have come to realize that they 
are of some service to the community. 

In some of the schools of Hawaii, great progress has 
been achieved in gardening without the aid of regular 
industrial instructors. The Superintendent of Public 


New Books 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 
Educational Publishers 


San Francisco 


New York Boston Chicago 


WALSH’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, by John H. 
Walsh, Associate Superintendent of Schools, New 
York City, author of the Walsh Arithmetic Series. 


Even your girls will like this book because it deals with. real, 
fiving problems. Problems of the home, the farm, the store, the 
factory, the wage earner, the professional man, of interest alike 
to girls and boys, all treated in a way that will eatch and hold 
interest. Tieaches the fundamental principles of accounts and 
prepares for the formal study of bookkeeping. From beginning to 
end the business way is emphasized. Vitalize your arithmetic 
instruction by introducing this book. Attractively and substan- 
tially bound in cloth, 504 pages, list price $1.20. 


INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS, by Graham A. 
Laing, A. M., Instructor in Economics and History, 
University of California. 


A complete and vivid picture of modern economic organization. 
Deals extensively with our present-day banking system, including 
a thorough treatment of the Federal Reserve Act of 1913; foreign 
trade; theories of value and exchange; and economic conditions 
growing out of the war. Not a made-over college textbook, but 
written especially for high school pupils in language that they 


While the course is elementary it is at the same 
time comprehensive, and lays a thorough foundation for the col- 


can understand. 
lege course. Bound in cloth, 454 pages, list price $1.20. 
Send for complete list of our new publications. 
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Instruction asked our territorial legislature for sufficient 
funds with which to carry on this work more extensively, 
along progessive lines. 


DOES EDUCATION PAY? 


“Does It Pay?” is the title of a little pamphlet issued 


1919, ot 


- 


by the Department of Education of Tennessee, which 


proves by statistics that education is a paying invest- 


ment, even from the standpoint of dollars and cents. The 


author of the pamphlet compares the states of the union, 
citing statistics to show that the earning capacity of the 
inhabitant is large in proportion to the amount the state 
spends for education. 
between Massachusetts and South Carolina the returns 
upon investment in education are brought out in a con- 
vincing manner. Massachusetts gives her citizens 7.4 
years schooling, and spent last year $26 a pupil, or a 
total of $16,013,000. South Carolina gives 3.18 years 
schooling, and spent last year $1,678,000 on education, 
or $6.95 a pupil. The Massachusetts citizen produced 
$466 a year, while the South Carolina citizen produced 
only $171 a year—Houston Post. 


Let Thrift Be Your 
Ruling Habit 


To spend one’s declining years in 
comfort is principally a matter of 
proper saving during the period 
of activity. 

Our SAVINGS BANK is at all 
times ready and willing to extend 
every possible service to its de- 
positors. Interest paid at. rate 
of 4% per annum. 


The Bank of Bishop & Co. 


Limited. 
Honolulu, Oahu. 


Hilo, Hawaii. Waimea, Kauai. 
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GUARANTEED 
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| ; PRIMARY HAND-WORK IS OF LARGE IMPORTANCE. 


SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


This book has been prepared with the view of helping 
the children of the public schools to master the diffi- 
culties of English Speech. It is to be used as a manual 
to which the pupils can be referred for practise of diffi- 
cult sounds; as a help to teachers not familiar with the 
usual difficulties of speech; and as a practical hand-book 
in which children may collect and classify their trouble- 
some sounds in order to practise them with the type 
columns. 

The criticisms are based on errors which have been 
collected from the Public Schools of Hawaii and it is 
believed that the chief difficulties of the speech problem 


have been discussed. 


All simple vowel and consonant sounds are repre- 
sented as well as certain combinations of sounds. 

Diacritical marks have been omitted for clearness, and 
in their stead simple words containing the sounds in 
question have been used for illustration. 

Examples of various ways of spelling the same sound 
have been given, for the children must realize that 
sound and spelling often have little relation, and unless 
this is realized, the spelling will be misleading at times. 

Sound work should underlie all class room English, 
and it is with this in mind that this book has been is- 


sued. Teachers feel the need of a manual to which they 
can refer pupils after having corrected errors, and this 
book aims to fill this need and to further the work of 
the teacher. 

The book may be obtained for thirty cents a copy from 
Olive M. Day, P. O. Box 678. 


THE GERMAN SCHOOLS 


A recent volume, entitle “The German Myth,” reveals 
the manner in which the public schools were used to de- 
base the people. 

In the last chapter of the book Mr. Myers treats of 
“Teaching of Mental and Social Servitude.” He shows 
the intimate relation between the school system of Ger- 
many and the industrial habits of the people. “The 
foundation for militarism is laid in the public schools ;” 
“militarism has been the outward tool, but the real 
agency has been the school system.” “In America public 
schools were established on the theory that a common- 
wealth could not exist without an intelligent, discerning, 
self-reliant citizenship,” but in Germany the idea of the 
common school was to be a school for the common peo- 
ple where in the first place the children of the common 
people were taught to remain content in the station of 
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| EVERY CHILD ENJOYS SIMPLE DRAMATICS. 
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life in which they were born; secondly, the children 
were taught from six years absolute obdience to auth- 
ority; and, in the third place, their minds were filled 
with what was called the “historical motive.” The child 
was to remember that he was a German, that Germany 
was the chosen of all nations, and that the Hohenzol- 
lerns were the divinely appointed administrators of Ger- 
many. 


ADLER DISCUSSES AMERICANIZATION. 


Four prime factors in solving the problem of Amer- 
icanization, Dr. Felix Adler told the Society for Ethical 
Culture, were the teaching of the English language, 
teaching and learning respect for the laws, applying the 
learning by doing, and, lastly, loving America and its 
ideals. Discussing the first factor, Dr. Adler called at- 
tention to illiteracy among the most indigenous of Amer- 
ica’s population. He suggested the public schools might 
do much by emphasizing the importance of the native 
tongue. Much could be accomplished in the matter of obe- 
dience to law, he said, if the people could learn that this 
country was governed soundly, for the most part, by 
the rule of the majority. Dr. Adler called attention to 
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WOMEN’S WORK FOR FOREIGN-BORN. Es: 
The Americanization of thousands of foreign born in 
St. Louis has been undertaken by the women’s coun- . 
cil, an organization that should not be confused with the 
Women’s Council of .Defense. The work of organizing — 
the effort is under the direction of Bagdasar } % ‘Bag h- 
digian, an Armenian by birth. a ae 
“Tt has been the practice in this country, says 
Baghdigian, “to make a citizen of the alien by pro: 
of law and allow the saloon to Americanize him. 
Americanization we mean the process of the simi 
of the ideas of liberty, freedom, democracy and frat e 
nity. This process recognizes no caste and no creed _ 
It encroaches on no one’s free will, except on the wi 3 
of the self-seeker. It stimulates human ‘- b and chee 
makes the brotherhood of man possible.” | 


> 
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Americanism in the Homes 


examples of lawlessness sometimes set by Americans Sixty-five clubs with approximately 2000 a n besa 


themselves in labor troubles, and turned to advice on make up the St. Louis Women’s Council. ‘The te gani- ik 
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| | THE SCHOOL SHOP STANDS FOR CREATIVE INDUSTRY. 


zation has decided that there can be no work more valu- 
able than to bring Americanization into the lives and 
the homes of the foreign born. The scheme that is be- 
ing used in unique so far as is known to sociologists 
here, who claim that it is the first comprehensive, logi- 
cal and humanistic effort that has been made in the 
country to reach the foregn born and transform him 
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from the Jew, the Slav, the Croat, the German, or the 
Italian, as the case may be, into the American. 

“T believe,” said Director Baghdigian, “that when we 
create a wholesome understanding between the American 
and the alien we have overcome one of the biggest of 
the many obstacles which stand in the way of Amer- 
icanization.” 


JAPANESE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS IN HAWAII, 1919, FROM AN OFFICIAL STATEMENT 


Belonging to Honolulu 
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Note: The number of schools which belong to the “Independent” does not mean no religious relationship. In 
fact, at least one-fourth of them are under the control of the Hongwanji Mission. 


the shoes. 


to do the rest. 
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From the Kindergarten to the High School 


CJ 


hoes 


for the small ones, big ones and teachers. 


We issue no catalogue, but we certainly have 


Let us know what you want and we will try 
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The new industrial program aims to train Hawaii’s children as successful hand-crafters. This picture shows a group of 
shop teachers. : 


EWORTH- PACT ai 


Mal-nutrition is common in Hawaii.Hot school lunches help to remedy the situation, but the real problem is aH 
PROBLEM. : GE ie 
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Miers a he present school year promises to be one of great advance in the public high schools throughout Hawaii. 
= Large increases in enrollment are expected in every high school. 


The new director of athletics at the McKinley High School will give full time to the program of physical 
ioe education and will direct this work throughout Honolulu. 


~ Much attention will be given to athletics, recreation and playground exercises, both for boys and for girls, 
ic; pene. e7 all of the high schools. 


_ New Sol plants with enlarged grounds and commodious buildings are planned for the McKinley High 
: . School, the Maui High School and the Hilo High School. 


At the ee High School, Professor M. M. Scott, Honorary Principal Emeritus, will give a course in 
Economics and Civics. 


democratic and 
genuinely American. 
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GRAMMAR IN RHYME. 
Three little words you often see 
Are articles a, an, and the. 
A noun is the name of anything, 
As school or garden, hoop or swing. 
Adjectives show the kind of noun, 
As great, small, pretty, white or brown. 
Instead of nouns the pronouns stand; 
Her head, his face, your arm, my hand. 
Verbs tell of something to be done; 
To read, count, jump or run. 
How things are done, the adverbs tell, 
As slowly, quickly, ill or well. 
Conjunctions join the words together, 
As men and women, wind or weather. 
The preposition stands before 
A noun, as in or through the door. 
The interjection shows surprise, 
As oh! how pretty! ah! how wise! 
The whole are called nine parts of speech, 
Which reading, writing, speaking teach. 

—Contributed by Cuas. F. MERRILL. 


Stationery - Books - Leather Goods 
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THRUMY’S, Ltd. 


HONOLULU. 


We do shopping for out-of-town customers. 


To School @Zeesse 
Teachers = 2 wel 
and Pupils {| | 


We give very earnest z 
and careful attention: 4 acts 2 e 
Our examinations are Save Your 

carefully conducted. Eyes 


The very newest and best scientific methods known 
to the profession are used and our results are positive 
and guaranteed. < 


WE DO NOT GUESS—WE KNOW 
AND WE SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY. 


Thompson Optical Institute, Ltd. 


HONOLULU’S LARGEST ~ANDSSBES® 
EQUIPPED EXCLUSIVE OPTICAL HOUSE aCe 


156-158 HOTEL ST., OPP. YOUNG HOTEL 


DR. L. E. CAPPS, Optometrist ae 
DR. PAUL W. RUSHFORTH, Assistant i 


Tea C 


READY-TO-WEAR 


School and Afternoon Dresses 
Evening Gowns and Suits 
Evening and Traveling Coats 


Shirt Waists and Skirts 


MME. LYRA 
CORSETS 


Each department in our store is equipped with new merchandise which 
we are positive will enable you to make a desirable selection. 


Our Silks, Satins, Novelty Dress Goods and Complete Line of Linens will most certainly appeal to you. 


Our Faney Work Department is up to the minute with useful articles, such as 
Coat Hangers, Necktie Holders, Handbags, Baby Articles and a full line of Madeira Hand Embroideries. 


LA CAMILLE HOME OF LINENS, LTD Our Motto 


and Successors to WHITNEY & MARSH COURTESY 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
HOME JOURNAL PATTERNS 
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—— UNDERWEAR a 

Silk and Muslin Underwear ans 

Philippine Embroidered ae 

Madeira Hand Embroidered Sar 

and Crocheted Underwear ea 
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Your patronage solicited. te, 

TEACHERS! Goods on approval or samples cheerfully sent. . 


Mail orders promptly filled. 
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P. O. Box 387. Phone 2787 


bi Jordan s 


1029 Fort Street 
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Street and Afternoon Dresses, Evening 
Gowns, Shirtwaists, Coats, Suits, Skirts, 


Underwear, Negligee and Hosiery, Corsets. 
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Our Millinery Department receives new 


models of hats every month. 


PHONE 2364 AND YOU WILL GET IMMEDIATE 
ATTENTION. FREE DELIVERY TO ALL PARTS 
OF Thi, Ciley . 


HONOLULU DRUG CO., Ltd. 


ODD FELLOWS’ BUILDING, FORT, NEAR KING. 


DRUGS, TOILET ARTICLES, PRESCRIPTIONS 
AND PROPRIETARY MEDICINES. 


The superiority of our SODA FOUNTAIN service is attested by 
the crowds of particular people who patronize it. 


Agents of the Justly popular ORANGE BLOSSOM CANDIES. 
None better. Few so good. 


P. O. Box 679. 


DAN. G. WEBBER, Mor. 


N. 8. Sachs Dry Goods Co. 


116 Hotel St., Honolulu 
Up-to-date 
DRY AND FANCY GOODS 
READY TO WEAR AND MILLINERY 
Agents for 
BUTTERICK PATTERNS 
Special attention given to mail orders. 


DeTor & ELIE 


DIAMONDS 
WATCHES 
JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 
STATIONERY 


MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
and 
WATCHMAKERS ~ 
PLATINUM 
and 
DIAMOND PIECES 
Made to Order 
DESIGNS FURNISHED 


Hotel and Fort Sts. Honolulu, T. H. 


“Teachers 
Attention” 


SCHOOL BOOKS AND SUPPLIES 
We are headquarters for School Books and 


Supplies of which we have a Stock second 
to none. 


All mail orders will have our special at- 


tention, and anything you order we will get 
it for you. 


~ Send us your order and we will attend 
to the rest. 
Remember 


Wall, Nichols Co., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 


Remember Our New Location 


Dr. A. L. Brown, formerly with A. N. Sanford, is 
now with the Brown-Thompson Optical Co. 


THAT HQT BREAKFAST 
prepared at a moment’s notice with our 

PERCOLATERS, = 
TOASTERS AND eo, | 

‘CHAFING DISHES. ot 


Hot Water in a minute at any time day or 
night. Be 


With our new model Ophthalmometer we can 
ascertain instantly the exact condition of your eyes. 


Brown-Thompson glasses cost $2.50 and upward, 


. 
according to the lenses required and frame selected. 


We can replace your broken lenses without the 
prescription. Save the pieces. 


We will be pleased to mail you descriptive |f 
matter, prices, ete, covering our Electric |f 
Essentials upon request. € 


We are Island Headquarters for 7 : 
Wireless Telegraph Supplies. - - a ; 


Electric Shop © 


Catton Neill & Company, Owners 
Honolulu, r H. 
5 


Brown-Thompson Optical Co. 
1116 Fort St. stoce 


PHONE 3875 


Dr. Thompson is now at the above address and 
is no longer connected with any other optical house 
using his name. 


Fort and Beretania Streets. 


THM ae 


> TEACHERS 


should learn THE LESSON 
taught by the bitter experi-— 
ence of people who have lost 
precious treasures and valu- 
able papers through Fire or 
Thieves. 7% 


There is no ie to worry 4 . 
about these things. ae 


You can rent a Safe Deposit 
Box for 


$3.00 per year 


in the fire and a . 
vault of the | 


The Oldest and Largest Trust Company in the Perritory of Hawaii. 
120 S. KING ST. Honolulu, ses a 
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‘ERRITORIAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
july 11 - August 22 


ilauea Camp, Hawaii 
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“This § School Camp will help make Teaching the 


sja% 


_ Happiest. Profession in Hawaii.” tee 


WUAEDSSDAGGUSTEA CEEDEDAUADVOLED D SULREDAL SRSTDEESOU DORA DSSURSRUSHSUCEOSS COA OCUETESRISLCTODEQNUATALO NATTA COCO URATOUSSESUOCUURUNS CADOGCOD DADEGUOTRDOSRURRODCLORETNOABELORS: 


SUMMER SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


_ The following persons have been asked to serve on 
a general Summer School Committee, representing the 
various islands and guaranteeing wide-spread informa- 
tion concerning the School Camp and its plans: 
Vaughan MacCaughey. 
T. H. Gibson. 


HAWAII 


Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. S. P. Woods, Miss Josephine 
Deyo, Mr. E. Horner, Miss B. B. Taylor, Mr. William 
Meinecke, Mr. P. F. Jernegan. 


MAUI 


Mr. D. C. Lindsay, Mr. H. M. Wells, 
Wist, Mr. 
A. Wade. 


Mr; =B,; 0. 
E. A. Brown, Miss Lida Crickard, Mr. H. 


OAHU 


Mrs. L. L. McCandless, Mr. L. G. Blackman, Mr. J.’ 
C. Davis, Miss M. Mossman, Mrs. M. H. Churchill, Mrs. 
Alice A. Carter, Mrs. Alice Brown, Mrs. E. P. Irwin. 
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KAUAI 


E, A. Knudsen, Miss Bernice E. L. Hundley, Mr. H. 
‘H. Brodie, Miss Katherine McIntyre, Mrs. Clara O. 
-MacGregor, Mrs. W. R. Bridgewater. 


ORGANIZATION AND EXECUTIVE 
ng COMMITTEE. 
L. A. Thurston. 
~- Vaughan MacCaughey. 
Etta B. Agee. 
aie Ts Vicars. 
ae W. de Vis-Norton, peta and Treasurer. 


AS 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE. 


* 


each MacCaughey. 
Etta B. ae Si : re 


Twentieth Century Education. — 
The Natural History of Hawaii. 


Bre 


y ite 


Wuliam” Meineckel....02. 0.22. oats. -Director 
Li Wide Vis-Nortonsih. 240 ae WER 
Miss Ruth C. Shaw 3 


Hygiene and Sanitation. 
Individual and Public Health. 


Dr. Arthur L. Andedwes se oe “alles 


Modern American Literature. _ 
Educational Tests and Measure 


Child Welfare Bad the Schools. 3 oer 


oe 


Mr. Chas. W. Baldwittcccccccsccocsesscsssse Keahimanal Scho ) 


Miss Myrtle Astleford............ Re Besta rm 


_ Public School Arithmetic, Beginning. 


oo ARs 


Public School Arithmetic, Advanced. 


Captain F. A. Clowes ee: nas ie 


Physical Training. : a 
Military Drill. ees 25 


F Wee Canip Community Service 


ee Agricultural — 


c; Experiment Station 
pus ae Crops of Hawaii. 


nye 
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Charles s Judd... Skater Territorial Superintendent 
i of Forestry 


Timcuary ere ce weeks). = 


“ae s Reding 
Rural School Libraries. 


sei WER) SRR aR Young Men’s Christian 
: Association 


et rimary Story Telling. 
we Hlustrative Work and Methods. 


ii aching i in the eee’ Of 
andamental of BaeetiaD Government. 


“Miss Cecil M. Palmers secre: Bae Hanahauoli School 


School Methods, Primary and Grammar. 


Mr. A. W. Paden nub trea et Central Union Church 


Lectures on Religious Education and 
the Schools. (One week). 
Mr. Charles A’ Pease (iia) a Central Y. M. C. A. 


Physical Training and 
Recreational Systematics (one week), 


Mise, Pima Hotter. va ia et Hilo Union School 
The Spoken English pee 18 
mary. 
The Spoken English Language—Ad- 
vanced (with Miss Hurst). : 
De Arioldehombers oe eo College of Hawaii 


Science Teaching in the Schools. 
Practical Aspects of the Physical Sciences. 


‘Wiss Ruth: Shawas.c Territorial Normal School 


Hawaiian Geography. 
World Geography of Today. 


Mr, Jobr-FStokes Seo eae Baki Bishop Museum 


Life and Traditions of Ancient Hawaii. 


Mey ASE Tmston ccs cca maa on, Kilauea Camp 
Outstanding Facts in Hawaii’s History. 


Honorable P. L. Weayeriis...u2 Uh ican Ono ‘e 


Common Law and the Public Schools. 


Mr. Leonard Withington.....................-- Pan-Pacific Union 
~The Pan-Pacific Idea (with Mr. Ford). 


Miss Elsie Wilcox...............---.- Young Women’ S “Christian : Z : 


- Association : 
ie The Schoo! i in Its guint Relations, 2 
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| THE SCHOOL-CAMP IS FOR CAMPERS AND NATURE-LOVERS. = 


History and Purpose of the School : 


The Territorial Summer School has been main- 
tained for many years by legislative appropriation, for 
the benefit of teachers in the public school service. 

Its prime function is the improvement of Hawaii’s 
schools by giving the teachers opportunity to avail them- 
selves of wide subject matter, the best pedagogical 
methods, and the most inspiring ideals of educational 
service. 


The Territorial Summer School is not organized for ~ 


the purpose of enabling unqualified persons to hastily 
endeavor to prepare themselves for teaching. It aims 
to improve and dignify the teaching profession, through 
enriched subject matter, practical technique, and an ex- 
alted vision of the scope and significance of public 
instruction. 

Location. 

The 1919 Summer School will be located at Kilauea 
Camp, near the Volcano Kilauea, on Hawaii. In 1920 
the School will probably meet on Maui, and in 1921, on 
Kauai. 

The School will be an integral part of the Camp, and 
will be administered under joint regulations with the 
Camp. All members of the School will be under the 
jurisdiction of the Camp. 


The Camp will be housed in substantial and commo- 
dious buildings, (known as the “Kilauea Military 
Camp)” and originally built for Army use by public- 
spirited Hawaii and Honolulu citizens. The Camp build- 
ings are under a Board of Trustees. 


Many teachers, at the close of the School year, feel 
an imperative need for climatic change and nervous 
recuperation. In response to this need, and because of 
the serious shortage of passenger accommodations to 
the Coast, the School-Camp combination has been 
evolved. 


The climate at Kilauea is notably cool and bracing, 
and is a most delightful change from sea-level condi- 
tions. 

The combination of Summer School and Summer 
Camp is unique in Hawaii and has already aroused a 
great deal of interest and enthusiastic response. There 
is every reason to believe that this plan will be .success- 
ful, and will be perpetuated in following years. 

_ This combination offers remarkable opportunities for 
serious study and self-improvement, for physical up- 
building and recreation, and for the fine spiritual uplift 
that comes with the Camp-comradeship of congenial 


folk.» The teachers who attend this School Camp should — 


return to their fall term) refreshed, inspired, and’ in 
rated. 3: 


Island of Hawaii. 


Hawaii, the island which gives the name 6 the Hz 
waiian group, contains 4,015 square miles, or twice the 
area of all the other islands combined, and has a pop a- 
tion of about 60,000. ; 


Hawaii, from the tourist point of view, is me 


attractions to make a lengthy stay Be ee re 
with Sy ghee c 


world. It has the highest Sac ae mountains i 
Pacific, and possesses endless allurements of sceni 
historical interest, such as the wonderful ditch trails, 
fertile sugar districts, typical Hawaiian scenery an 
native life, old and new lava flows, stalactite ; 21 
stalagmite caverns, lava tree-molds and tubes, hund 
of beautiful water-falls, historic caves of refuge 


Its magnificent tropical forests of tree-ferns and g 
hardwoods, its thermal lakes and springs, its ma: 


liage and strange bird life, combine with its perfect 
tomobile and railroad facilities to make Hawaii 
mecca and delight of every visitor. The people are v 
hospitable ; English is everywhere understood and. 
hotel and boarding-house accommodation is al 
available. apa 


commercial importance, It is eee situated 
deep bay, and has the yee harbor in the ee 


fine public Library and a unique este ee 7 ee 
No greater mistake can be made ae visitors han 0:4 


ay be said to te an island yet in the male: 
1€ enly island in the group containing still 


etation. Lower down, the soil has formed 

erable depth from erosion and organic accu- 
‘and here will be found the dense tropical for- 
are so noticeable and beautiful a feature of 
she _- Every range of climate, from the mean 
02 ae perature of 70 degrees, to below the noes 


a x Hawaii are Pe, good, and have 
itta ained an almost uniform degree of excellence. It is 


eiridees scenery in the Territory, winding 
es of ee giving successive glimpses 


i aa The road has no heavy grades, is 
ae ie and swings in and out and up 


anes delightfully quaint villages, along 
eat, homes of many Hilo residents, and 


anc de Crier Hotel, both situated very 
the wonderful sights of the district. 


ins 


fc offee, m ny ae and historical ss and 


ea Ca 


Kohala may be ‘made. 
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Renate from Kohala to Wai- 
mea, the center of another most interesting section, the 
north road to Hilo is reached, thus completing a tour 
of 225 miles around the island. 

The road south of Hilo, branching off into Puna, is 
so full of interest that space does not permit of any 
description, but visitors should pay special attention to 
the natural wonders and historical relics of this district. 
and will find themselves most amply repaid. 


ADMISSION. 


The School and Camp is primarily for women teach- 
ers, and for members of the Y. W. C. A. eighteen years 
of age and over. 

Other qualified women may be admitted by the Cre- 
dentials Committee, if there is room, 

Children and families are not eligible to the Camp. 

A limited number of qualified men teachers, in the 
public school service, may be admitted, but the Camp 


“is primarily for women. 


Inasmuch as the School is located in a Camp, it is 
essential that all who attend be adaptable to and enjoy 
out-door life, and be willing to enter heartily into the 
spirit of Camp primitiveness. People who do not like 
camp life should go to the hotels. 


ATTENDANCE. 
Attendance at the Summer School is strictly volun- 


tary, and all courses are elective courses. 


Uncertificated teachers, and others, who desire to take 
the examinations for teachers given by the Department 
of Public Instruction Board of Examiners, may apply 
for admission to the School, but there is no direct rela- 
tion between the Summer School courses and the Teach- 
ers’ Examinations. The latter will be given under the 
Supervising Principals, (who constitute the Board of 
Examiners), on the various islands in late August. 
These same examinations will be given also at the 
Summer School, during the closing week of the session. 
Persons may take these examinations, however, at the 
various county seats; 
simultaneously throughout the Territory. 


EXPENSES. 


The expenses of every person enrolling in the Suriiines 
School will be as follows: 


First. Application Fee of five wallace to be sent with 
the application. All applications are approved by a 
~ Credential Committee. If the application is not ap- 
proved, the fee is returned. Otherwise the fee is not 
returned, but is a fixed charge, to insure good faith on 
the part of the applicant. The fee is used to partially 
cover the necessary Camp “overhead.” 


Second. Transportation Charges. 


Third. Board and Lodging. For board and lodging 
a flat rate of ten dollars per week is fixed; payable 
strictly in advance. 


Fourth. Laundry is paid by each, camper. 


the examinations will be given 


o 


The following is a carefully planned, annotated list 
of the essential equipment of every woman who attends 
the Camp. This list should be carefully studied. Each 
woman should provide herself with all of the following 
items. Serious inconvenience and annoyance is sure 
to result if a person comes to Camp with insufficient or 
inadequate personal equipment. Bi 


Jewelry—Valuable jewelry should not be brought. 
Money should be deposited with the Business Manager 
for safekeeping in the Camp safe. 


Musical Instruments— Persons are encouraged to 
bring their musical instruments. 


Marking. 


All articles of personal equipment, including bedding, 
etc., must be plainly marked with the owner’s name. 
This is absolutely necessary. 


Baggage. 


No trunks will be permitted; all baggage must be 
brought in suit-cases, handbags, camprolls, etc. Every 
piece should be planly marked with owner’s*name, home 
address, and Camp address. 


A. Bedding. 


Warm bedding is absolutely necessary, as the night 
temperatures are low. 


1. Blankets. 
their equivalent. 
similar heavy coverings will do. 
desirable but not essential. 


2. Sheets. 
calico. 


Bring two heavy wool blankets or 
Heavy comforters, steamer rugs, or 
A hot water bag is 


Three single or two double; cotton-or 


3. Pillow-Cases. Two pillows. Those provided are 
Army pillows (guaranteed 17% harder than steel). It 
would be advisable to recommend that each camper 
Bie soft pillow or cushion. 


WB. Clothing, 


4. Bloomers and Middy Dicuss This will be the 
_ standard camp and school garb for all who so desire. 
iding breeches and leggins are also suitable. Three 
-stlits: are Nero 


a Tramping Shoes. One pair of strong, heavy- 
soled walking shoes. Bring extra laces. 


ne 


ng Cabs So shoes soft and exible. 


WHAT TO BRING 


An oil-dress- 


7. Ordinary Shoes, One or two pairs, 7 
heeled shoes and slippers are highly undesi 
camp. "ieee 


8. Rubbers. One pair; very desirable 
jaa hs dew and rains. es 


9. Sandals or Slippers, For indoor wear 


ton Sake, 
o aa . 
11. Sweater. A heavy sweater is. absolutely ide 
sary. Bring all of your warm clothing. ; 
"a8 wha om i 
Very desirable 
Gir ae 


12. Raincoat or Slicker. 
brella is also very desirable. 
especially for trampling. 


14. Kinone or Bathrobe. 


15, Night Clothes. Canton flannel ee ¢ 
also bed socks. The Camp will be “a at 1 na 


16. Underclothing. Give ae te cliaest is 
mum. The days are apt to be very warm inde 
a fairly rapid drop after sundown. As ‘much 
country is without shade, it would seem advisab le 
for hiking at any rate, some thinner “underwee sI 
be brought. Pry 


17. Handkerchiefs. : > 


18. Table he Two. 


19. Laundry Bag. One ey parted w 
and address. oe on, uA . 
© 


20. Sewing Kit, Each woman a 


a ah ps 
teal a vs 


Sas, 
“ 


all Pocksts or Toilet Case. Preferably one 
at can. be hung on the wall, with numerous pockets 
r ou minor gorlet accessories. 


\ 


5 “Medicines Individual. (The Camp will have 
rdinary emergency hospital supplies with nurse in 


a Eiectxic Flashlight. Not essential, but a great 
nience. Candles are absolutely tabu. 


Knapsack and Canteen. | Necessary for all who 


se also very useful. “Hiking at Kilauea is very 
- work, and I have had many experiences of the 
for liquid refreshment when out with hiking 
roa | Rersonally, I generally carry an orange, but 


pe of twenty will consume a great fea of 
nt the course of a medium day’s outing.” Mr. 


! Cosi or Paper Cup. it is essential that 


6: Rising Bell. 
_ 7:00- 8:00 Breakfast. 
Nhe Classes. 


00 

700 Dinner. 

700 Quiet Hour. 

:00 Supper. 
Quiet in the Dormitory. 

_ Lights out, first call. 

Lights out, last call. 


use bg enki in “Camp i is strictly prabihited. 

s will be served only during ie peo specified 
schedule. : 

| camper is responsible for the care and orderli- 
ee part of the paceatory: After 1:00 p. m. all 
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Rea a ey REN! 6 a A ARNG Saas PEE OR PRESENTER TAN ATES hia RE. REEL ILE EEE a 
WE ARE ALL LITTLE CHILDREN AND NEED THE OPEN AIR. | 


a 


Any pre bet of the Camp who plans to be absent 
after 9:00 p. m. shall notify the office concerning her 
plans and destination, before leaving Camp. This is 
an imperative necessity to insure individual safety. 


Camp Rules. 


A simple set of Camp rules will be drawn up and pub-. 


lished, and every member of the School and Camp will 
subscribe to these rules. These rules cover ordinary 
conduct and camp routine, and will insure order, har- 
mony, and the Pe aee of individual rights. 


Dormitories. 


The dormitories are provided with steel cots, mat- 
tresses, pillows, and individual shelves. Each person 
will bring her own bedding, as indicated in list of indi- 
vidual requirements. 

The dormitories will be under the personal supervi- 
sion of the house mother and her assistant, with the 
aid of Camp Committees. 

THERE ARE NO INDIVIDUAL ROOMS, but each 
dormitory can be suitably subdivided by partitions and 
curtains to insure as much individual privacy as is 
feasible. 


Board. 


Board is provided at a flat rate of ten dollars per 
week. There are no reductions in this rate, as it repre- 
sents actual cost of operation. G 

The dining room will be under the supervision of a 
Commissary Manager, with the aid of Camp Commit- 


tees. The self-service plan will be used. The menu will 


be simple, substantial, and satisfying. 
Laundry. 

As the Camp water-supply is strictly limited, no laun- 
dry will be done in Camp. All laundry will be sent to 
Hilo, at regular intervals, and done at minimum charges. 
Each camper will pay for her own laundry. 

Courses in General. 

The courses are to be of high grade character, and of 
equal standing witlr similar courses in Mainland Sum- 
mer Schools. Special emphasis will be laid upon the 
courses of a more or less advanced nature, designed to 
attract and interest the better-qualified teachers. 

In addition to these, there will be courses of elemen- 
tary character. 


Other Educational Facilities. 


In addition to the regular school courses, there will be 
a well-organized series of field excursions, educational 
conferences, evening concerts, lectures, social meetings, 
dramatics, and other features. 

It is planned that the recreational features of the 
Camp shall have definite educational significance, and 
that there shall be an abundance of wholesome and 


satisfying physical and mental entertainment. 
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TRANSPORTATION TO THE CAMP. 


Round trip tickets from Honolulu to the Camp and 
return, good until September, will be sold at the office 
of the Inter-Island Steamship Company, in Honolulu, 
on an order from the Summer Camp organization for 
$29.68 each obtainable at the Advertiser Office. Trans- 
portation at Hilo will be by rail to and from Glenwood 
and thence by auto to and from the camp. 

Tickets from Maui ports and intermediate Hawaii 
ports can be bought on the steamers. 

Baggage. The above charge includes transfer of bag- 
gage, which should be in suit cases, bags or rolls. 
Trunks cannot be taken. 


PRIVACY. 


Each dormitory is divided into sections of about 
twenty-five persons each. Suspension wires will be 
placed, on which curtains may be hung or pinned, to 
Curtains are 
not provided by the camp, owing to the high aggregate 
cost (which would have to be charged to the campers) 
and because some campers do not want to incur this 
additional expense, or prefer to economize by curtain- 
ing off groups of cots. Curtain material can be brought 
by campers or bought at the canteen. The space oc- 
cupied by a cot is four feet wide and eight feet long 
and curtains should be six feet high. 


give greater privacy to those who wish it. 


Kilauea Summer Camp 
By Ruth C. Shaw 


Situated on a plain just as the road turns off to the __ 
treé molds, among small ohias, thirty-two miles from 
Hilo and a mile beyond the Volcano House, at Bis cy 2 
vation of 4,000 feet, is the Kilauea Summer Camp. Ste 
is far enough from the busy world for rest and inspit- 
ation, high enough for a cool bracing climate and in oe 
region of great recreational possibilities. ; 


There are three main buildings with wide verandas, x 
large doors and many. windows. The first of ee. 
structures will house the summer school during the — 
day and at night the social group will pay around — 
the big fireplace. - hr Rtas 


The second building will contain the kitchen ae 
commissary rooms on the leeward end. The large airy 
dining room will accommodate the entire summer fam- ~ 
ily in true camp style on benches at long tables. ae 
section of this building will be devoted to ‘dormitory — : 
use. At the windward end will be found the lobby. 
where the campers may receive their visitors; the ecan- — 
teen well furnished with hairpins, films, ice cream, etc.; ee oe 
This building will also. — 
provide the necessary drying room. en a 


The last house is strictly for dormitory use. It can 3 
be divided by curtains into sections for one or more. x 
This will insure partial privacy for friends. Each 
camper will have her own bed and stand-of wooden — 
shelves and series of hooks. Her toilet case will be < 
pinned to the wall, and her suit cases will be under ie ar 
bed. Here 1s also the emergency hospital or rest room, — A 
and also a drying room. aaa geo, 


= 


and the administrative offices. 


Large tanks are located at the corners, but owing to 
the limited water supply, the toilet facilites will have 
to be situated in the out buildings. These will be suf a 
ficient and entirely satisfactory to campers. . 


Between the houses are courts that will give adequate — ¥ 
space for basket or volley ball and other games and — % 
the lanais will afford plenty of re for quiet 
recreation, rest and reading. 


In every respect the Kilauea Summer Camp. oie oa, 
opportunity for a happy, comfortable summer, full of | 
inspiration and recreation to the eb and campers. 


“DEPARTMEN ES 


~ 
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Final detailed state- 


i: METHODS - Ss 
"Methods, Miss Cecil M. Palmer. 


cae and Management in the 
chools, Miss Josephine Deyo. 
Y o Iso ae various subjects of the curriculum. 


Blementary 


oy Telling and Illustrative Work, Mrs. Lilla G. 
Marshall. oe ee 


as LITERATURE 


|merican Literature, Dr. 
J preciation and soaggh toga Miss Vir- 


in English and ‘Story. Work. 


ve 
= 
= 


A, L. Andrews. 


NTAR’ pes eS THE SCHOOLS. 


40. 


8. AMERICAN HISTORY AND CIVICS - 
The United States Today, Mr. O. E. Long. 
Fundamentals of Our Government, Mr. O. E. Long. 
American History, 

Civics, 


History Teaching in the Schools, Mr. William Mc- 


Cluskey. - 


Fundamentals of American Government, Mr. Will- — 


iam McCluskey. 
9. HAWAIIAN HISTORY 


Hawaiian Legends and Folk Lore, Mr. L. W. de Vis- 


Norton. 


Life and Traditions of Ancient Hawaii, Mr. John 


F. Stokes. 
Outstanding Events in Hawaii’s History, Mr. L. 
A. Thurston. 


10. AGRICULTURE © . 
Hawaiian Soils and Crops, Mr, Harold B. Goff. 


Practical Gardening for School and Home, Mr, 


Harold B. Goff. 


11. FORESTRY 


Elementary Forestry, Mr. Chas. Judd. 
The Hawaiian Forests, Mr. Chas. Judd. 


12. GEOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, VOLCANOES 


Hawaiian Geography, Miss Ruth C. Shaw. 

World Geography, Miss Ruth C. Shaw. 

The Hawaiian Volcanoes, a series of evening illus» 
trated lectures, Dr. T. A. Jaggar. 

The Pan-Pacific Idea and Pan-Pacific Countries, 
Mr. Alexander Hume Ford and fy Leonard 
-Withington. 


13. NATURAL HISTORY 


The Natural History of Hawaii, Mr. eee Mace <5 


Caughey. 


Science Teaching in the Schools, Dr. Arnold Rom: : a 


berg. 
Practical Aspects of the Physical Sciences, a 
ened Romberg. : 


14. ARITHMETIC 


Arithmetic for Primary Grades, Mr. C. W. Bald. = 


win and Miss Myrtle Astlebrook. 


Arithmetic for Grammar Grades, Mr. C. W. Bald ek 


win and Miss Myrtle Astlebrook. 
15. PHYSICAL TRAINING 


A series of exercises, talks, demonstrations and 
organized group work will be given by Miss 
Etta Agee, Captain F. A. Clowes, Mr. Chas. 
A. Pease, and Mr. William Meinecke. 
will include physical exercise, military drill, 
Scout exercises, folk dances, games. and sports, 
and recreational gymnastics. 


Hie (Concluded on Page 12.) BGs 
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a] : a. SS A-FOOT AND LIGHT- HEARTED I TAKE TO THE OPEN ROAD. 


School Camp Excursions 


A List of Field Trips in the Immediate Vicinity of the Territorial Summer School at Klinuea Camp. 


Trip 1. HALEMAUMAU. The active fire-pit of the Vol- 
cano. 


By automobile. 
Distance eight miles. 


Leaving the camp, the Sulphur Banks and the Volcano House 
Hotel are passed in the first mile, then the road leads in 
314 miles from Camp to the TWIN CRATERS and the famous 
LAVA TUBE. 


The first crater is the more interesting. It is a deep basin 
filled with giant tree ferns, through which leads a trail (en- 
tered a few yards to the right) to the LAVA TUBE. 


Lanterns are here lighted and the cavern entered. Note 
should be taken of the formation of the walls and floor, the 
cave being the heart ofi an ancient lava flow which emptied 
itself from the crater, leaving ripple and wave marks upon 
the red-hot walls. 


At two hundred yards from the entrance a flight of steps 
leads to the surface, and the return to the automobile is made 
along a wide forest trail. An exploration of the second 
section beyond the steps is recommended. It extends for a 
quarter of a mile and has many fine examples of lava stalactite 
and stalagmite formations. The whole tube is full of interest, 
many of the formations being unique. 


The second of the TWIN CRATERS lies a few hundred 
yards to the right of the first, to which it is very similar. 


At five miles KILAUEA-IKI CRATER is reached, a basin 
770 feet in depth. The crater is now inactive but a lava flow 
took place therein only a few years ago. 


At five miles, COCKETT’S TRAIL, leading to many other 
craters, is passed, but is dealt with later on. 


At six miles a stop is made at KEANAKAKOI CRATER. 
This is a large crater with a remarkable level lava floor. 
From its name it is probable that a quarry of phonolite stone 
existed here, from which the native weapons and tools were 
made, but the upwelling of the floor in 1877 has now obliter- 
ated this. 


The road, now descending into the main crater, first tra- 
verses a sandy plain covered with large boulders and pumic 
thrown out of the crater in 1790. Near here was destroyed in 
this eruption the army of Keoua, King of Kau, which was on 
its way to attack Kamehameha the Great, first king of the 
united Islands. 


The road comes to an end some hundred yards from the 
rim of the great firepit, and the visitor. will now have an 
opportunity of viewing the fire-lakes by daylight. The rim 
may be circled on foot, though the fumes are apt to be un- 
pleasant at times. A pleasant hour may be occupied in view- 
ing some of the more prominent features of the main crater 
floor. Following the trail to the rest-house on the rim, and 
then bearing to the left, two conspicuous spatter cones are 
seen and a few yards beyond these is the entrance to PELE’S 
RECEPTION ROOM, a deep cave entered by a ladder. It is 
customary here to leave cards upon the presiding goddess of 
‘the Volcano. 

- Turning towards the Volcano House the visitor will soon 
come to the famous POSTAL RIFT, marked by a dense cloud 
of sulphurous fumes. It is as well to keep to windward when 
approaching the rift as the fumes are frequently strong and 
unpleasant. Sign boards mark a line of cracks in which it is 


the custom to scorch postal cards held in a cleft stick as a 


_ memento of the visit. 
ee THE $ DEVIL'S KITCHEN is a few hohus further north, 


2 ae ap: ; aS . 


and is a sunken area in the floor filled with superheate 
steam. To the right of this point a trail leads to the MOSA 
PAVEMENT, a remarkable lava formation in mosaic 
and some distance beyond this is THE LITTLE BEGG. 
small cone from which flowed a torrent of lava 
forming a deep lake on that portion of the floor. : 


Almost alongside this is the entrance to a small tube, 
covered by a lava cascade bearing a remarkable resemb 
to an elephant. The apertures between the feet of the e 
phant are known as THE DEVIL’S PICTURE vistors frond 


with steam and known as PELE’S BATHROOM. This ¢ 
leads for a considerable distance underground but is cee 
too hot for comfort. Ear rs 


The whole floor is full of interest, but a return pars 
made by a short trail from this point in order to view 
sunset and night effects at the lake, which are Race: 
beautiful. 


The return to the camp is made by butoraiemad : 


Owing to the recent activity there are many change S OI 
the crater floor and many of the old landmarks have | 
obliterated. Along an extension of the Postal Rift ther 
now a small cone. Just north of this is an opening 4 
crater floor through which flows at great speed a stre 
molten lava. This stream feeds the lava flow which 
covered much of the northwest section of the crater. t 


Trip 2. HALEMAUMAU. By the Foot Trail. 


Distance four miles. 


The entrance to the trail is direetiy, opposite 
Hotel and leads by an easy grade down to- 
main crater. w™ 


From this point the trail across the lava is clearly. 
by stones on its left hand side, and leads, in two hu 
yards, to the GREAT FISSURE, a large and deep earth 
crack extending almost entirely across the crater, = 


By deviating to the right from this point and cross 
lava, PERRETT’S CONE may be visited. This fine « Dg 
of a steam cone was covered by the new flow. es 

Following the foot trail to a ruined horse. corral, She. fer 
referred to in Trip 1 may be visited in reverse ores 


Walk, 
Distance, one mile. 


extends through a wide flat, and is nee oa e 
phur crystals. The banks themselves are large an 
siderable heat. Behind them is a deep earth 
trail at the end of the flat leads past several 

crosses the main road to the NORTH WAL! 
magnificent view of the entire crater is obta: 
the wall to the right, other interesting vie 
together with many fissures, cinder cones, ba 


The ed to the TREE-MOLDS starts 


a) 183 


if Sy 
+R) -_ 
ie 

ie 


and leads to the gate of the Shipman cattle ranch, turning 
pneu to the left and ending at a belt of aged koa trees, which 


a ‘The tree-molds are large hored in the ground formed by a 

lava flow burying the trees and solidifying, thus burning the 
trees away and leaving perfect casts in the ground. The 
_ marking of the bark and the springing of the lateral branches 
may be clearly seen and the molds are not only unique but of 
great geological interest. The koa tree is the Hawaiian ma- 
_ hogany, and is much prized for furniture, having a handsome 

grain and taking a beautiful polish. 


= ieThe trip may be prolonged by passing through the gates of 

the ranch buildings, and proceeding onward to where a sign- 
board points to the right along a wagon road, which, if fol- 
lowed, will lead through the heart of the great tree fern forest 
Spe back at the Camp in two miles. 


- (Note). The tree-molds may be reached direct ot auto- 


_ Trip 4. Uwekahuna Bluff. 
‘Distance, half mile. 


ee This is the high west point of the main crater wall, and is 
reached by taking the road directly in front of the Kilauea 
_. Camp, where a signboard points to the left along the trail. 


Pd A ‘magnificent view is obtained from the Bluff, the craters 
of Kilauea-Iki and Keanakakoi being seen across the main 
floor, with the fire-pit to the right front. Further to the right 
are tha cone and pit craters in the lava desert with sea be- 
yond, while behind the visitor is the great voleano of Mauna 
Loa, and in the distance, the snow-capped summit of Mauna 
H Kea. 


Uwekahuna Bluff marks the site of an ancient temple of 
hich nothing is now left, but olivines may be found by 
- searching in the gravel and fine stone. 


Drive, ride or walk. 


see The Fern Forest. Drive, ride or walk. 


a all pict points. As the forest is entered, the Phe is 
prehistoric in character and one almost expects to hear the 
otfalls of a mastodon crashing through the undergrowth. 


ae The return from this beautiful expedition may be made by 
the same route, or by era to the end of the wagon road, 


» se ee { e” 
Trip 6. Kilauea-Iki Crater. Ride or walk. 


Distance, two miles. 


Turning to the left on leaving the hotel, the first road to 
the right passes behind the Observatory and leads to the trail 
marked by a signboard. Following this through its first and 
second ‘sections the visitor arrives suddenly upon the rim of 
the crater. This may be descended with care by taking a 
trail which branches off a few yards along the rim trail Which 


is 


leads to the left. 


_ Following the rim trail, the visitor emerges on the crater 
road, and turning left at this point will reach the belt road 
the Urater Hotel, and turning left again will reach the 


oa 


oe. The 
- GUARANTEED 


perfect pointed 


_trance to Cockett’s trail. 


TEMPOINT 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
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Voleano House in another mile. <A turn to the right on 
emerging from the rim trail will bring him to the Twin 
Craters and Lava Tube. 


Trip 7. Walk. 


Distance 114 miles. 


By following the Kilauea-Iki trail to the end of the first sec- 
tion, and then turning half right, the visitor finds himself on 
the edge of Kilauea crater. A few steps to the left will dis- 
close a trail léading down the crater wall. This should be 
negotiated with care at first, but soon becomes level and leads 
through pleasant woods to the lava flow of 1832, and then up 
over a ledge and to the left to the crater road near the en- 
Turning to the left the road leads 
back to the hotel in five miles. 


Byron’s Ledge. 


Trip 8.—Cockett’s Trail. 


Distance 9 miles, or 15 miles round trip. 


This excursion should be made by all visitors to the Vol- 
cano district, as it leads through spectacular and wonderful 
country. 

Horses should be secured and lunches taken. It is a good 
plan to drive to the entrance of Cockett’s Trail sending the 
horses forward to that point. 

In half a mile from the entrance to the trail the first crater 
is reached. It is noted as being the habitat of many rare 
native birds and is an impressive pit with a diameter of 
about 350 feet and a depth of 200 feet. 

Three quarters of a mile further on the visitor arrives at a 
steaming crater of hostile appearance with many evidences 
of lava outbreaks. The diameter is 750 feet and the depth 
350 feet. 

The next crater is reached over country much broken with 
steaming cracks and fissures, and is a large, oval pit 100 feet 
in depth, and heavily clothed with vegetation. Here, the de- 
lectable scarlet ohelo berry will be found in profusion, also a 
small shrub known as Pukeawe, which played a prominent 
part in ancient Hawaiian rites. : 

The country now changes and leads over gravel flats and 
lava flows for a mile-to THE DEVIL’S THROAT, an extra- 
ordinary crater, perfectly round with a very small opening, 
but a depth of 250 feet. This is one of the most remarkable 
craters extant and is infinitely well worthy of a visit. 

Half a mile further is ai very large crater with a depth of 
500 feet, having two prominent cones on its western rim. This 
crater is very impressive and its great size will make it re- 
membered by the visitor. There are well marked subsidences 
of the outer rim and innumerable evidences of the great 
activity which once characterized it. 

The sixth crater will be found in another half mile, and is | 
by far the most impressive of all the craters along this route. 
It is of great extent, oblong in shape and has a depth of 430 
feet. It is divided into two portions by a remarkable lava 
wall and thus makes two great basins entirely different in 
character. Its silence and vastness never fail to leave a deep 
impression upon the visitor. 

At this point, luncheon will be appreciated and may be > 
taken in a park reserve under the shade trees. The trail 
leads on for a quarter of a mile and then cuts into the Keau- 
hou Ranch Road. Turning left along this, the Camp is reach- 
ed in about six miles. 

(Note). Riders may continue along the trail after crossing 
the ranch road, to another series of great craters dealt with 
under the heading of Trip 9. 


Six Crater Trip. Ride or walk. 


$3 and up 


PATTEN’S 
Hotel ‘St., Honolulu 


y, 


$e 


Trip 9. Chain Crater Trip. Ride or walk. 

Distance 17 miles. Round trip. 

It is advisable to take a guide for this trip as the trails are 
obscure in places and are confusing. 

Leaving the camp the Hilo road is taken to the junction 
with the crater road, then the first turn half left leads along 
the Keauhou Ranch road past the TWIN CRATERS and in 
five miles reaches the cross trail from the SIX CRATERS. 
The trail branches to the left and is known as the KALA- 
PANA HORSE TRAIL, being marked by a signboard. 

In one mile a prominent cone crater is reached, and is easily 
ascended, the horses being left about half way up. This is 
PUUHULUHULU, 3443 feet above the sea, a deen crater 
filled with beautiful tropical growth and the home of many 
rare native birds. The view from the summit is most ex- 
tensive and is unsurpassed anywhere in the district. 

Rejoining the Kalapana trail, in 200 yards a branch to the 
right leads to an immense steaming crater 240 feet deep, 
with precipitous walls deeply crevassed by earthquake. Re- 
turning to the main trail and taking the left fork, in half a 
mile the visitor comes to another crater of great size, 425 
feet deep and possessing a remarkable double floor caused by 
subsidence of part of the original level. 

The trail continues from this point to Makaopuhi Crater, 
but the visitor is advised to return to the fork and take the 
right hand branch to a spot where a signboard points the way 
to this crater. 

MAKAOPUHI CRATER should not be missed, as it is one 
of the most impressive in the island. The horse should be 
left well back from the rim and several steaming cracks 
crossed on foot. It is a gigantic, double floored crater, 900 
feet in depth, and with perpendicular walls. Far below are 
steaming sulphur banks and gigantic boulders. At least an 
hour should be spent on. the rim of this crater in order to 
appreciate its vastness. 

From this point an obscure trail leads to a wonderful 
grove of LAVA TREES, casts of trees once overwhelmed by 
a great lava flow. Four miles further east is Napau Crater, 
seldom visited, as the trail is obscure and difficult. 

The visitor is now eight miles from the Volcano House and 
may return over the same route, or, on reaching the Keau- 
hou Ranch Road may cross it and return by the Six Craters 
in reverse order to Trip 8. 


Trip 10. Bird Park and Koa Forest. Ride or walk. 


Distance three miles. 


Following the belt road past Kilauea Camp, and passing 
through the ranch gate, the visitor heads for the ranch build- 
ings, and follows the trail through the yards to the old Koa 
Mill now dismantled, and then, turning left through the 
great koa forest, in four miles reaches the bird park. 

This is a remarkable expanse of rich, park-like land be- 
tween old lava flows, and here will be seen many very rare 
trees and shrubs, and many of the rarer native birds. It is 
one of the most beautiful spots in the whole district and is 
well worth a visit. 


Trip-11; Drive 


and walk. 

Distance from Camp by foot trail nine miles. 

Distance from Camp by auto road 12% miles. 

This trip takes the visitor into the heart of the wonderful 
lava desert to the south of the volcano, and should be made 
when the wind is in the south in order to avoid the fumes 
from the crater. The best way to make it is to drive to 
Halemaumau and walk from that point. There is no trail but 


Cone and Pit Craters and Parson’s Tube. 


WAHL 


TEMPOINT 


FOUNTAIN PEN==will withstand long, hard schoo! usage 
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the landmarks are easy to find and the way cannot be missed 
in clear weather. 

Proceeding to Halemaumau by road or across the coakene is 
and then over the crater floor to the south, the wall is 
ascended along a gulch whose summit is marked by a stone ies aE 
cairn with a pole. From this point the cone craters are eee 
visible and the visitor heads direct for these. ce 4 

At two miles, a post, surmounted by a white disc, will hex 
seen to the left, marking the site of PARSON’S TUBB, a large _ 
cavern which has not yet been fully explored. me 

In 24% miles further, Puu Koae, the first of the Cone Craters Neca oh 
is reached, and one and a half miles further, are KAMA- rae 9 
KAIA, a steep cone, and several other cones.and pits of great — 
interest. Many olivines may be found in this region in a ins - 
search of a few minutes. Sato 

The return journey may be made by using the smoke from Be se 
the crater as a guide, and the journey may be prolonged by 
bearing to the left and ascending the several benches to 
Uwekahuna Bluff and so back to the Camp. 3 


Trip 12. Earthquake Cracks of 1868. pete Oo 
Drive and walk. Distance 22 miles. ape rarer ts 


Following the belt road through the KAU DESSERT, the 
gate of the Kapapala Ranch is reached at 18 miles, and a 
short distance beyond this, on the right, a post surmounting ~~ 
a steep lava dome points the entrance to the trail, which is 
followed for three miles to the first of the great cracks made 
by an earthquake and a lava flow from Kilauea in 1868. 

There are several parallel cracks which may be crossed by 
natural bridges, and are of great interest. The lava flows : 
between the cracks are conspicuous for their tree molds and a “i 
lava trees, and the whole’ district is honeycombed with caves — : 
and tubes. This trip may be made the occasion for a de- 
lightful day’s picnic. 


(Concluded From Page 9). < 1S pore 


TERRITORIAL SUMMER SCHOOL AT 
KILAUEA CAMP 


16. HYGIENE 


41. 

42. 4a 
necke. Re a 

42a. A series of lectures on Sex Education will be given: By Tu 
by Mr. MacCaughey. le bes 


17, SOCIAL PROBLEMS a 

43. Hawaii’s Social Problems, Miss Etta Agee. ee 
44, The School in its Community Relationships, Miss 
Elsie Wilcox. ; 
45. Social Development in Rural Hawaii, Miss Elsie. 


Wilcox. é Dee ety 
46. Child Welfare and the Schools, Mrs. A. L. An eee 
drews. es 
47. Community Service and the Schools, Mr. w. ES 
Hopkins. : 


48. Common Law and the Public Schools, Hon. = Ly = Ss 
Weaver, July 13-20. es 
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in rmer School is voluntary and all courses are 
‘These « courses are ‘designed Ema for teach- 
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ee iets 
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he following courses... es Sresepat 


ons are subject to approval by the Credentials Committee. 
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oe 
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cation form, A fixed fee of five dollars must be pee, 
when the application is made. 
No one shall be permitted to take examinations for 


teachers’ certificates who shall not have completed at. 


least the grammar school course of the public schools 
of the Territory, or an equivalent course elsewhere, ex- 


cept, however, that any teacher who has. been in the 
service of the Department for not less than one school 
year, and who has, in the past, taken examinations and 
whose reports have been satisfactory, may be allowed to 
take the teachers’ examinations. Candidates must be at 
least eighteen years of age, of good moral character, 
and in good health. 


Every uncertificated teacher, and lst and 2nd permit 
teacher now in service must take the Teachers’ Examina- 
tions in August, 1919. Uncertificated and permit teach- 
ers will be employed in any public school, in 1919-1920, 
as an emergency matter. a 


ats make apie Sind’ A niecloas five Aiilace for admission to the Territorial Summer 
d Kilauea Summer Camp, on the general terms cheetah in the Hawaii Educational Hees 
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Board and Lodging, $10 per week. 


cs Laundry paid by each camper. . — ta, presen 
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II EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. — 


‘ 


[f vacationing in Honolulu, stay at the 


Blaisdell Hote 


has everything to recommend it—for it is in town, yet away from the crowds. Handy for all — 
shopping and business purposes, and also within reach, by car, taxi, or walking-tour of every- : 

thing worth seeing or doing in Honolulu. Theatres, Y. M. C. A., churches, Y. W. C. A,, boat — 
houses, parks—all within easy reach of those who make their temporary home at The Blaisdell. 


Rooms with and without private bath. ae tee 


_ The Blaisdell Hotel is a modern concrete building—the newest, cleanest, coolest hotel in Hono 
lulu. Every room is so built as to be sanitary in every respect. White enameled beds, with com- 
fortable springs and mattresses. Running water at the white-enameled set-bowl in every room. 

. Rooms cleaned by vacuum process, so that absolute cleanliness is assured. Good ventilation every- 
where. Wide and cool halls on each floor. Wide, cool lanais all around the rear sides of the hotel. 
Commodious lobby on first floor, with courteous clerk in charge day and night. Telephone in every | 

» room. Ne 


(Every Room An Outside Room.) | | es 
(It will be wisest to reserve YOUR room without delay.) 


Honolulu’s newest, cleanest, coolest, most central hotel — s 
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TEACHERS 


should learn the lesson taught 
by the bitter experience of peo- 
ple who have lost precious treas- 
ures and valuable papers 
through » 


FIRE OR THIEVES. 


There is no need to worry about 
these things. f 
You can rent a Safe Deposit 

Box for 


$3.00 per year 


in the fire and burglar-proof 
vault of the 


Hawaiian Trust Co.,Ltd. 


: The Oldest and Largest Trust Company in Hawaii. 
2 e120:'S. KING SL; Honolulu, T. H. PHONE 1255 
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Standardizing on Gregg Shorthand 


The dark areas of the map show the percentage of cities and 
towns in each state whose high schools teach Gregg Shorthand 
exclusively; white areas all other systems combined. 


79.85% GREGG SHORTHAND 
20.15% all other systems. 
Gain of Gregg Shorthand over all other systems in 
Ee SHayy - one year 20%. 


A OA% r —~ yp ee a o- Gregg Shorthand has been indorsed by exclusive adoption by 
“_G ; os more than 79 per cent of the Board of Education whose high 
schools teach shorthand because experience shows that it is 


SUPERIOR IN SPEED 
EASY TO LEARN 
EASY TO WRITE 
EASY TO READ 
TEACHABLE 


Gregg writers have been awarded speed certificates from he 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association for speeds up to 268 
words a minute. Not more than half a dozen writers of all other 
systems have ever equaled this speed in the National or Inter- 
national Contests—and these have had from two to seyen times 
the experience of the Gregg writers. 

Send for “Commercial Educational Statistics’? compiled by the 
Librarian of the Department of Business Education Section, 
National Education Association—free. 


The Gress Publishing Company 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 


ry 
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HAWAII EDUCATIONA 


Let Thrift Be Your 
Ruling Habit 


To spend one’s declining years in 
comfort is principally a matter of 
proper saving during the period 
of activity. 

Our SAVINGS BANK is at all 
times ready and willing to extend 


every possible service to its de- 
positors. Interest paid at rate of 


4% per annum. 


The Bank of Bishop & Co., 


LIMITED 
Honolulu, Oahu 


Hilo, Hawaii Waimea, Kauai 


Moore’s improved non-leakable 


FOUNTAIN PEN Jf 


(Guaranteed) 


For teachers and students 


A perfect pen for rapid note work 


All different 


styles and sizes 


Young Hotel Bldg. 


946) SOO ENR A RRA AAT ONO OB Oe eR as 


The Hawatian News Co., Ltd. ae 


Bishop St. Honolulu ot 3 
os | _ 
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Want You / 
to Go Out 


of our office feel- 
ing better, happier 
and more kindly 


toward all the world OR OUR WORK IS 
NOT SATISFACTORY TO US, and every 
member of our force is constantly working to # 
that end. . ee 


TEACHERS WILL BE PLEASED WITH ff 
THE SPECIAL CONSIDERATION SHOWN _ 
THEM. 


THOMPSON OPTICAL INSTITUTE, Ltd, 


OPTOMETRISTS 
156-158 Hotel Street, Opposite Young Hotel. 
DR. LEWIS EDWIN CAPPS, Manager. 


$9.50 u, 


ia 


